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Prevent Horn Growth. 


E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 


Caustie potash will certainly prevent horn 


growth and, if used in the right way, may 
not be objectionable. The most approved 
method of using it is as follows: As soon 


perceptible when the 
clip the hair from the 
then take a stick 


as the horn buttons are 
ealfis a few days old, 
spot with a pair of shears; 
of the potash in the fingers (first wrapping it 
ina piece of paper) moisten the end of it 
and rub upon the embryo horn in a spot the 
size of a silver quarter dollar. This is all that 


Is hecessary. 


Some who have tried the caustic process 
claim that itis painless, in fact, if no un- 
necessary surface is touched it does seem to 


yet it is scarcely possible that so severe 
substances could be 


be so, 
a measure even on horny 


entirely so. Others claim that the animais 
act dumpy for some time afterward, plainly 
showing that there is some pain. I have 


cnown of some of the liquid dehorning mix- 
tures causing intense pain, so much that the 
animals were nearly wild. Rather than 
cause any creature such pain need- 
better let the horns grow, even if we 
take them off with a saw when the animal is 
grown, far from being 
painful, when mature 


poor 
as thiis, 


lesslv, 


as 


show 


That prove ss is 


as the animals 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


no ill effects from having the horns removed. 
In using the caustic not a particle should 
be allowed to touch the ears or other part of 
the head, for of course it burns intensely. 
On the horn buttons the burning would not 
be so severe, yet even there the powerful 
caustic eats until it forms a sore which, even 
after it scabs over, will be months in healing 
entirely. 

From personal experience I 
that dehurning mature cattle is a great bene- 
fit, not only to those who have the care of 
them but to the cattle themselves. There is 
no more hooking and chasing about. They 
herd together like sheep, quietiy and in order. 
In this state dehorning is growing in favor 
to such an extent that very few herds are 
seen with horns. After one year’s experience 
wich dehorned animals the writer can freely 
say that with our herd of 25 milch cows they 
are uch better hornless, giving better satis- 
faction in every way than before. 

——_—_—_—_ 


Dairy Versus Creamery Butter. —But few 
farmers eat creamery butter, although the city 
trade calls it the best. It is because of the 
povling system. Some farmers are careless in 
regard to milking and citen more careless 
in taking the milk to the creamery. The o1di- 
nary fariner knows this and if he furnishes 
creameries with miik he saves enough to 
make butter for use.— Ira Carr, Vt. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised !Price. 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual, 


By HENRY STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It is so plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
many suggestions from it. The results of per- 
sonal experience of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep raising capabilities of many 
portions of our extensive territory and that of 
Canada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
cire o— unces, are here gi athered. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 121no. 1.50 
American Horses and Horse Breeding. 
By Jonn Dimon. A new up-to-date book on 


the history of horses from the earliest period 


todate. A standard authority on horses: em- 
bracing breeds, breeding, training, handling 
vicious horses, shoeing and general manage- 


ment. A modern and practical horse doctor 
on the causes, nature, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of diseases of all kinds. Full instrue- 
tions for buying, selling, training for speed, 


lrivingin races, ete. 4838vo pages, including 
sngravings. Cloth. 3.50 
Peach Culture. 

’ By Hon. J. ALEXANDER Futon. This is 


the only guide to peach culture on the Dela- 
ware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the 
subject of peac h growing for those who would 


be successful in that culture in any part of 
the country. It has been thoroughly revised 
and a large portion of it rewritten, bringing 
it downto date. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meecn. An illustrated handbook 
for the propagation and cultivation of - 
juince, with descriptions of varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies. New 
ind eniarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL 


Cattle, 


Horses, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Piace, New York, N. Y. 


icture, Field Sports, 


1.00 | trated. Cloth, 12mo. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 

New, revised and enlarged edition. Their 

breeding, training and management, in health 


and disease : comprising all the essential parts 
of the two standard works on dogs by “‘Ston- 


henge.”’ It describes the best game and hunt- 
ing grounds in America. Contains over one 
hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 


most noted dogs in both continents, making, 
together with chapters by American writers, 
the most complete dog book ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


A BC in Cheese Making. 


By J. H. Monrap. Ashort manual for farm 
cheese makers in cheddar, French cream cheese, 
neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The second 
edition is written especially for the thousands 
of farmers’ wives and daughters who cannot 
attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious 
cheese for the home table and for the village 
market. It is certainly one of the best books 
published on home cheese making. 68 pp., 
$vo., illustrated, paper. 50 


American Dairying. 

iv H. B. GurverR. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book isintwo parts. I on private 
dairying, [lon creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are consid- 
ered. In part II, the creamery management, 
pateene and more modern dairy machines and 
— ces are discussed. Illustrated. Cloth. 
mo. 1.00 


1 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 

3y Dr. D. MeInrosn, V. S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases according to the 
modern status of veterinary science has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Illus- 
1.75 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, 
* hundred valuable Books on 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


| By Lewis F. ALLEN. Their history, breed- 
ing ‘and management. lr his book ji iS Col sidered 
| indispensable by every breeder of live stock. 
| The large experience of the author in improy- 
| ing the character of American herds adds to 
the weight of his observations, and has ena- 
| bled him to produce a work which will a: once 
make good hiseclaims as .a standard authority 
on thesubject. Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. 2.50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 
By P. T. QUINN, practical horticulturist. 
Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, 
and with the best results, how to tind out the 


character of the soil. the best methods of pre- 


paring it, the best varietiés to select under 
existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utiliz- 
ing the ground be fore the trees come into 
bearing, and, finally, of gathering and packing 
for market. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, —— byathe American poul- 


try, association tT cont: ins a complet e de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It cont: _ 278 
pages handsomely bound in e og embellished 
with title in gold on front cover “1.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


By “ASHMONT. 
mi inage dogs. 


How to breed, exhibit ana 
This magnificent book is a pene 





tical monograph on dogs, written by Dr. J. 
Frank Perry. Definite rules are laid down 
for feeding dogs, under their various condi- 
tions. Nolover of dogs should fail to read 
this excellent volume. 348 pp., ill., 8vo., cloth. 
», 00 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
By Tuomas J. HANpD, secretary of the 
American Jersey cattle club. A treatise on 
the bovine species in general. An entirely 


new translation of the last edition of this pop- 


ular and instructive book. With over 100 illus 
| trations, especially engraved for this ve 
| Cloth, 12mo. 00 


containing descriptions of th 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Suffolk Sheep as [oneymakers. 


Originating in the most easterly portion of 
England early in the present century, in a re- 
gion noted for its numerous admirable breeds 
of farm animals, the mutton Suffolk has al- 
ways produced mutton prized for a superior 
texture and flavor, with just enough fat to 
make very desirable table meat. The old Nor- 
folk ewes and Southdowns rams were the 
foundation stock, mingling the form and fatten- 
ing qualities of the Down sheep with the hardi- 
ness and pure blood of the Norfolk. An ani- 
mal of superior type resulted. Medium wool, 
black face, hornless, good clean legs, robust 
character and freedom from disease, has made 
them popularin many localities, although they 
have not been widely disseminated in the 
United States. There are, however, quite a 
number of tlocks and the American Sutfolk 
association bas been formed. The ewes are 


wath x af ge gs os eee 


prolific and the lambs are ready for the butch- 
er at 10 or 12 months. Thirty lambs from 20 
ewes is not an uncommon average. 

The distinguishing feature of the Suffolk 
is the head. It is long and narrow, exceed- 
ingly clean and graceful and always jet black. 
There is rarely any wool on the head or legs 
—a very desirable feature at shearing time 
and resulting in a smaller amount of poor 
wool. The tleece is moderately short, having 
close, fine, lustrous fiber without any tendency 
to mat or felt together. The body is long, 
deeply ribbed, broad backed, dressing a large 
percentage of lean meat per carcass. The 
ewes are good mothers and give large quanti- 
ties of milk, making it possible for the lambs 
to get a good start. For improving native 
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flocks the Suffolk ram is valuable in that he 
stamps his offspring with his characteristics. 
It is peculiarly adapted tothe common farmer, 
for scanty fare and insufficient shelter do not 
have as detrimental an effect as with those 
animals which have been more carefully kept. 

In ordinary farm condition, lambs weigh 
from 50 to 100 lbs, yearlings 160 to 200 and 
two-year-olds 175 to 250. When fat they are 
considerably heavier. Four-month lambs 
frequently weigh 115 to 125 lbs, while two- 
year-olds reach 275. <As a rule ewes are light- 
er than the ram. With good feeding and pas- 


turage from birth to block the greatest profit 
is secured. Give grain as soon as the lambs 


will eat, such as oats, bran, and folluw up 
with clover, rape and turnips, finishing with 
grain. Lengthy sheep with circular forin will 
wake exceedingly rapid gain and are hence 
a valuable kind to keep for early market. The 
Suffolk ram shown in tle illustration on page 


No. 11 


their policies distributed widely, can estimate 
the probable average loss by fire, but every 
company is careful to not carry too many risks 
in one town. They generally instruct their 
agents to place but a limited amount on any 
one building and to write but a limited 
amount in any city biock. When a large 
establishment burns it will be noticed that 
the insurance is carried by a large number of 
companies, none of which has over $5000. 
For other reasons also, it seems that the in- 
surance business can best be conducted by in- 
dividual enterprise. Having town officers for 
insurance commissioners in the sense stated 
would make possible a great deal of fraud, a 
dishonest official could connive with the as- 
sured to defraud the town very easily. Fur- 
thermore, the fire insurance business reauires 
men who have | had special training. It is as 
much a profession as dentistry or the practice 
of law. I think a large amount of good can 
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OWNED BY JOSEPH SMITH. 


247, made from a photograph taken especially 
for Americau Agriculturist, is an 1896 prize 
winner from the noted flock belonging to 
Joseph Smith, Suffolk, England, the home of 
the breed. 





Is Co-operative Fire Insurance Practicable 

Compulsory town insurance is pruposed by 
E. V. A., July 10 issue. Co-operative com- 
panies are generally successful, but it is ap- 
parent that the fire risk in towns is quite dif- 
ferent. The possibility of a‘‘ big fire’’ is always 
present. If a town should suffer a severe loss 
such as we frequently read of, it would be 
found that the local insurance would be 
valueless. Insurance companies, by having 











WALTON GRANGE FLOCK OF SUFFOLK SHEEP, ENGLAND 


result from the discussion of subjects of this 
kind which are of general interest, and I 
would like to have some one outline a co- 
operative savings and loan association which 
would be successful in a farming community. 
Something of the kind must be possible.—[A. 
a. ae 

What the farmers in this whole broad land 
of ours should do, is to get together, and 
organize thoroughly, and when the candidates 
for congress present themselves to call on 
them in a body, and ask them whit they pro- 
pose to do, in the way of voting to carry into 
effect the anti-option law which has been 
before congress for the last three years.—[Sub- 
scriber, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Corn Growing at Surprisingly Low Cost 





Remarkable Showing as a Result of Our Exhaustive Inquiry—A Work Never Before Carried out 


with 


Such Thoroughness—The Careful 


Records 


Kept by 


Growers in Eight States Finally 


Summarized—Actual Cost of Growing Determined as Low as Six Cents per Bushel. 


General Review of Cost. 





or ReEcorps, ETC—ARTICLE IX— 
FINAL PAPER IN THE SERIES. 
ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 

In the preceding articles of this series the 
detailed data, upon which conclusions now 
to be presented are based, has been given. 
In the opening chapter of the series it was 
pointed out that interest on the investment 
was not a proper charge when the point to be 
reached was the cost of growing the crop. 
The first fixed charge against the crop is 

TAXATION, 

The schedules called for a statement of the 
total amount of taxation paid in the last pre- 
ceding year upon Jands, fences, buildings, 
stock and farming implements, but excluding 
tax on accumulated wealth, such as notes, 
mortgages, etc, as well as any special tax 
levy not ordinarily collected. This gives the 
tux upon the whole farm and buildings and 
the equipment necessary to its conduct. In 
deciding what proportion of this tax was 
properly chargeable to the corn land, it was 
necessary that a tixed rule be adopted. It is 
proper that the corn land should bear not only 
the tax upon the land itself but its propor- 
tionate share of the tax upon the farm im- 
provements and implements. The natural 
rule would be to divide the total tax equally 
upon the total acreage of the farm, and this 
has been done. Of course such a division may 
not be absolutely accurate, as the value per 
acre of different parts of the farm may differ, 
but the law of averages will reduce the error 
to a point of small importance. 

The total tax charge upon the farms includ- 
ed in this investigation was presented in the 
detailed statement accompanying article No 
1 of this series. With that as a basis, the total 
tax levy properly chargeable against the corn 
area reported upon, and the average tax 
charge per acre of the corn land, is presented 
by these states as follows: 

Acres in Taxation on Average tax 


RESULTS 





corn. such acreage. per acre. 

Kentucky, 140 $14.10 $0.101 
Ohio, 126 79.67 -632 
Indiana, 301 145.13 -482 
Tllinois, 487 157.38 -323 
Towa, 284 90.83 -320 
Missouri, 200 65.39 -326 
Kansas, 351 54.17 ~154 
Nebraska, 743 126.24 -170 

Average, 2632 732.91 0.278 


This statement ‘shows the average tax 
charge per acre to have been 27.8c. 


WHAT COST IS. 

Four items are involved in the cost of per- 
forming the work incident to the growing of 
acrop. The labor of the men, or wages; the 
cost of boarding such laborers, or mainte- 
nance; the cost of feeding teams while actually 
at work, or team maintenance; and the wear 
and tear of farming implements, or deprecia- 
tion. As explained in article No 2, the wage 
cost in this investigation is the actual rate 
paid where labor was hired, whether by the 
day or by the month, with the usual neigh- 
borhood rate of wages by the month allowed 
where the work was done by the members of 
the family of the owner of the crop. In all 
cases of monthly wages 26 days is assumed to 
be a month’s work. Maintenance of labor- 
ers, as also explained in article No 2, is al- 
lowed at the rate of 38.3 % of the average 
payment for wages where buard is furnished. 
The question of wear and tear or depreciation 
in farming implements will be discussed later 
on. This leaves open the question of cost of 
maintenance of teams. 

There is no data’from which such an al- 
lowance can be accurately made. It is there- 
fore a matter purely in the domain of specu- 





lation. Some light is thrown upon it by ex- 
amination of the wage table presented in ar- 
ticle No 2, but it is not conclusive. The aver- 
age rate paid for hiring of the team, including 
team maintenance, is by the day $1.03. The 
average rate for the same hiring without 
maintenance is 1.25, leaving apparently an al- 
lowance of 22c per day for cost of team main- 
tenance. Where ateamis hired by the month, 
without maintenance, the rate is 26.25, or 
with such maintenance 23.35, suggesting a cost 
for maintenance of 2.90 per montu. As the 
data for such monthly hiring is scanty, it is 
reasonable to believe that this allowance is 
too low. A fair allowance for team mainte- 
nange undoubtedly lies between these figures. 
As itis not possible to secure such an allow- 
ance which shall not rest largely upon per- 
sonal estimate, the question of cost of sup- 
porting the team engaged in making the crop 
will be entirely omitted, so that the cost 
which will be presented in the sueceeding 
tabulation will include all items except such 
as team maintenance. An _ estimate of team 
maintenance will be made, but it will not be 
presented as.a part of the regular tabulations. 
PREPARATION OF LAND. 


Where corn is grown for two years in suc- 
cession, the first item of labor is involved in 
the removing of the old stalks. The follow- 
ing statement shows the total acreage of the 
crop, the total labor cost of removing the old 
stalks, the allowance for labor maintenance 
while so engaged, and the average cost per 
acre of this first operation, the acreage being 
the same as in the preceding table: 


-—Labor Cost—~ Labor Cost 

Cutting Breaking mainte- Total per 

Stalks stalks nance cost acre 

Ky, = — - _ — 
Ohio, $0.27 $0.58 $0.35 $1.20 $0.009 
Ind, .69 7.49 2.94 11.12 -037 
Ill, 8.86 1.15 3.59 13.60 .028 
Ia, 10.95 3.65 6.12 20.72 °.073 
Mo, 1.45 — .53 1.98 -010 
Kan, 7.47 ~ 2.91 10.38 -030 
Neb, 11.15 4.90 6.71 22.76 -031 
Total, 40.84 17.77 23.15 81.76 -031 


This statement shows the cost of removing 
stalks, exclusive of team maintenance, to 
have been 3.1c per acre. 

COST OF PLOWING AND PLANTING. 

The cost incident to plowing and planting 
is grouped ir the ‘‘labor cost’’ table, which 
shows the labor or wage cost of plowing, lar- 
rowing or disking, listing where practiced, 
and planting, with the allowance for labor 
maintenance during accomplishment of this 
work, the value of seed corn used, together 
with the average cost per acre for the aggre- 
gate of these items. ‘ 

This statement makes the average cost inci- 
dent to plowing and planting, exclusive of 
team maintenance, 61.4c per acre. The low 
rate of cost in Kansas and Nebraska is due to 
the fact that the larger part of the acreage in 
these states was listed in. 

CULTIVATION. 

Allofthe crops included in’ this record 
were cultivated twice and the greater part 
three times. Over 40 % of the acreage was 
cultivated the fourth time,while only 73 acres 
received a fifth working. The total labor cost, 
without regard to the meer" of workings 


Labor 

Fall plow- Spring Harrowing 

Acres ing plowing or disking 
Kentucky, 140 — $41.84 $12.74 
Ohio, 126 a 44.61 18.74 
Indiana, 301 -- 111.75 46.48 
Illinois, 487 $34.08 129.22 53.04 
Iowa, 284 21.89 49.44 15.67 
Missouri, 200 10.44 35.21 12.59 
Kansas, 351 8.45 10.14 2.38 
Nebraska, 743 — 134.90 31.74 
Total, 2632 74.86 557.11 193.38 


given,is presented in the following state- 
ment, together with the labor cost of thie re- 
planting done. The cost of labor mainte- 


nance while engaged in this portion of the sea- 


son’s work, and the average cost per acre, is 
also given: 
—w—Labor cost-—- Labor Cost 
Replant- Cultiva- mainte- Total per 
ing tion nance COST acre 
Ky, $7.65 $44.99 $16.06 $68.70 $0.494 
O, 3.64 72.90 31.92 108.46 86] 
Ind, 3.93 145.04 53.48 202.45 O79 
Til, 5.12 168.60 62.37 236.09 485 
Ta, 2.58 94.69 40.76 138.038 486 
Mo, 7.28 54.24 22.39 83.91 419 
Kan, 18.40 179.29 76.90 274.59 783 
Neb, 3.61 248.75 105.49 357.85 482 





Tot, $52.21 $1008.50 $409.37 $1470.08 $0.559 

This statement makes the cost of replanting 
and cultivation, exclusive of team mainte- 
nance, 55.9c¢ per acre. 


GATHERING AND CRIBBING. 


The relative cost of the different methods of 
gathering, husking from the stalk and cutting 
and husking from the shock, was discussed 
in some detail in article No 7. In the follow- 
ing table the labor cost of gathering, by what- 
ever method practiced, 1s given in a single 
statement, together with the cost of labor 
maintenance for this portion of the work and 
the average cost per acre for gathering and 
cribbing: 


Labor cost Labor Cost 

gathering & mainte- Total per 

Acres cribbing vance cost acre 

Ky, 140 «= $77.46 $23.63 $101.09 $0.722 
oO, 126 232. 34 96.89 $29.23 2.613 
Ind, 301 474.20 170.24 644.44 2.141 
Hil, 487 416.69 149.59 566. 28 1.163 
la, 284 174.54 73.13 247.67 0.872 
Mo, 200 112.00 40.77 152.77 0.763 
Kan, 351 204.53 79.56 284 09 = =—«0..809 
Neb, 743 449.63 187.95 637.58 0.858 
Total, 2632 2141.39 821.76 2963.15 1.126. 


Barring Kentucky, where the wage rate is 
very low on account of the character of labor 
usually employed,it will be noticed upon com- 
parison of the above statement with the table 
showing the different methods of gathering 
the crop presented in article No 7, that the 
cost per acre increased in close relation with 
the proportion of the crop cut and husked 
from the shock. ‘I'he average cost of gatlier- 
ing and cribbing, exclusive of team mainte- 
nance, appears by this statewent as $1.126 per 
acre 

GROSS AND NET COST. 


The gross cost of growing this crop is made 
up of labor or wage cost, cost of seed used and 
taxation, together with the allowance for la- 
bor maintenance. To reach the net cost, it is 
necessary to deduct from this gross sum the 
value of the by-product secured, the fodder 
and pasture privilege. The value fixed for 
fodder is the price at which it would have 
sold shocked in the field, with no further ex- 
pense to the owner for hauling or delivery. 
The value of pasturage in the fields where the 
crop was husked from the stalk is fixed at the 
amount for which this privilege could have 
been sold. The value of this by-product is of 
course much greater in the states where the 
erbp is cut and is especially high in Indiana, 


where a small acreage was shredded, but as 
Cost. 

Listing Planting Mainte- Seed Total Cost per 
in nance corn cost acre 
_ $10.74 $19.92 $10.70 $95.94 $0.685 
— 13.71 32.13 7.78 116.97 .928 
_— 30.52 67.76 23.31 279.82 929 
— 35.83 90.53 32.04 374.74 769 

$4.62 16.53 45.31 | 26.82 180.28 635 
— 13.76 26.21 10.74 108.95 545 

40.22 3.38 25.12 18.12 107.81 308 

20.82 32.87 92.10 40.31 352.74 475 

65.66 157.34 399.08 169.82 1617.25 614 








crop is correspondingly heavy. 

The following statement shows the combin- 
ed labor, seed, taxation and labor mainte- 
nance cost, the value of fodder and pasturage, 
and the net cost of growing the. crop exclu- 
sive of team maintenance: 


Total cost of labor, 


labor maintenance Value of 


and taxation fodder Net cost 

Kentucky, $279.83 $75.00 $204.83 
Ohio, 635.53 322.70 312.83 
Indiana, 1282.96 443.30 839.66 
Illinois, 1348.09 267.25 1080.84 
Towa, 677.53 114.80 562.73 
Missouri, 413.00 100.25 312.75 
Kansas, 731.04 144.50 586.54 
Nebraska, 1497.17 96.95 1400. 22 
Total, 6865.15 1564.75 5300.41 


The figures presented in this showing, with 
the exception of labor maintenance, are ex- 
act records as returned by the growers of the 
crop under review. With the net vost as above 
presented, it is possible to figure the cost per 
acre and the cost per bushel for growing the 
crop, ‘‘cost’’ here including all labor, labor 
maintenance, seed and taxation, but not in- 





an offset to this the labor cost of making the 


THE CORN ChkOP 


actually engaged in work on crop 
at one-half the cost of maintaining 


be placed 
a laborer 


whiles engaged, it gives as cost of team 
maintenance $0.314 per acre. 

The average cost per acre and the average 
cost per bushel of growing the crop of corn 


on 2632 acres, located in 96 counties of eight 
great corn states is presented as follows: 

Cost of production. 

P acre. P bu. 


Taxation, $0.278 $0.006 
Removing stalks, .031 -001 
Plowing, har’ng and replt’ing, .549 013 
Seed corn, .064 .002 
Cultivation, .559 .013 
Gathering and cribbing, 1.126 -026 
Total from actual records, 2.607 061 
Est teain maintenance, .314 .007 
Est depreciation machinery, - 266 .006 
Gross cost, $3.187 $.074 
Less value of fodder, .594 .014 


Net cost, 2.593 .06 

As the rate of yield on the 2632 acres in- 
cluded in this investigation at 43.0 bushels 
per acre is decidedly above the average for 
the country, the showing of cost per acre is 
more valuable. The average rate of yield iu 























ANOTHER DECORATED FARM WAGON 


The one illustrated in our Aug 14 issue has brought out the above, which won first prize 


at the Cambridge (N Y) fair last fall. 
from Jonathan Hoag’s well known herd. 
decorated exhibits are most commendable. 


The Devon steers were also first in their class a1 
The originality and artistic taste displayed in such 
We trust 


and are 


that the best affairs of this kind at the 


fairs this season will be photographed and called to our attention 


cluding wear and tear of farm implements 
and cost of team maintenance, two items 
that must rest upon personal estimate. The 
conclusions as te cost so far as itis a matter 
of exact record as determined by this inves- 
tigation are as follows: 





Cost per Cost 

Acres sushels Net cost acre per bu 

Ky, 140 4.010 $204.83 $1.463 §$ .051 
O, 126 6,275 312.83 2.483 .049 
Ind, 301 14,999 $39.66 2.789 .056 
Ill, 487 7,284 1080.84 2.219 .040 
Ta, 284 14,973 562.73 1.982 .038 
Mo, 200 6,414 . 312.75 1.564 .049 
Kan, 351 12,030 586. 54 1.671 .049 
Neb, 743 26,964 1400.22 1.885 052 
Total, 2,632 113,049 5300.41 2.014 .047 


The proper allowance for depreciation of 
farming machinery and for team mainte- 
nance is necessarily a matter of opinion. In 
order to present a showing of the total cost of 
growing corn, it is assumed that a complement 
of tools necessary to the cultivation of 40 acres 
can be purchased for $85. The annual depre- 


ciation, from the wear and tear and cost of re- 
pairs, may safely be placed at 124 %, making 
@ charge against the crop of 10.63 or 0.266 per 
acre. 


If the cust of maintaining a team while 








the eight states ror the crop of 1896 was esti- 
mated last year by this journal at 33.1 bu, and 
on that basis the average cost of growing it 
was 7.8c. . 

That corn is grown at a cost per bushel so 
low as Ge will prove a surprise to a great 
many people. It has been customary to as- 
sume that the cost of production was a little 
under 20c, but such estimates have erred in 
underrating the accomplishment of a day’s la- 
bor, and assuming the payment of the high- 
est wage rate by the day. This last fault has 
been the grievous error, as nearly ali hiring 
is done by the month. The result of this in- 
vestigation, however, so far as the exact rec- 
ord is concerned, is not open to question, and 
the allowance for the twe estimated items has 
been liberal indeed. 


The Corn Crop a Disappointment. 


The regular monthly returns from our 
large corps of trusted county observers indicate 
further disappointment in the corn situation 
Sept 1. On August 1 the average condition of 
the crop was reported at 86.0, a figure de- 


cidedly below the average for a series of 
years. 


Present returns show a further de- 
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cline, the conditional average falling to 82.3, 
the lowest reported at this date since the 
disastrous year of 1894. 

The low condition reported a month ago, 
while reflecting general disappointment at 
the progress of the crop, was yet tempered 
with the hope that favorable August weather 
would in some measure bring later improve- 
ment. The situation at the present time holds 
out no such hope, it being now too late to ex- 
pect anything more than a maintenance of 
present promise, even with all conditions 
favorable after this date. 

With the exception of a few days at the be- 
ginniug and a few days at the close, the 
month of August was abnormally cool, with 
temperatures for week after week dropping 
at night low enough to excite constant ap- 
prehension of early frost, and in fact a few 
frosts were experienced in some more expos- 
ed localities in the northern belt. Under such 
heat conditions 


CORN MADE BUT LITTLE 





PROGRESS 


and at the close of the month instead of hav- 
ing recovered ground lost early in the season, 
the crop is actually more backward than at 
the beginning of the month. Corn is a hot 
weather crop, and cool weather at this stage 
of its development checks both growth and 
formation of grain. In addition to this cool 
season at a critical stage, the month was ex- 
ceedingly dry, but little rain being received 
over the corn belt, and that usually in the 
form of scattered showers, poorly distributed 
and entirely insufficient for current needs. 
This shortage of moisture has almost been 
sufficient to be termed a drouth, and had it 
been accompanied by hot weather complaint 
would have been widespread. While the 
cool weather served to allay public apprehen- 
sion, as a matter of fact the crop suffered and 
is still suffering severely on account of this 
lack of rain. It attracts less attention because 
the plant has not fired and died as it would 
under a heated term, but at the same time it 
has prevented formation and filling of ears to 
an extent that will only be appreciated when 
husking is begun. A drouth late inthe sea- 
son hurts the appearance of the crop less 
than one prevailing during the period of 
rapid stalk growth, but the effect. upon length 
of ears is more marked. On this account: 
final harvest is likely to show a rate of yield 
even below what the present appearance of 
the fields seems to indicate. . 
’ The crop was plowed late, stand was rather 
poor, early growth slow, and at no time dur- 
ing the season has the development reached 
the normal for the period. This backward 
condition still continues, and not only is 
the yield already shortened, but several mil- 
lions of acres that at this date should be en- 
tirely made are yet in danger of frost damage, 
while a considerable portion of the fields of 
the northern portion of the belt cannot possi- 
bly mature. To secure even what a _ reason- 
able interpretation of present condition in- 
dicates in the way of yield, it is necessary 
that killing frost be delayed until the clese of 
September. 

THE QUALITY OF THE CROP 
will also be poor, with an unusual proper- 
tion of short nubbin ears and illy filled 
grains. In addition, northern Illineis, Iowa 
and northern Nebraska are likely to harvest a 
very considerable amount of soft and ciatfy 
corn under the best circumstances, and with 
early killing frost this proportion may reach 
the major part of the crop. With the size of 
the crop so largely dependent upon the ques- 
tion of frost within the next few weeks, esti- 
mates of probable production are of littla 
value, but with favorable conditions here- 
after a maximum of 1, 750,000,000 to 1,800,000, - 
000 bus is the best that can be hoped for. 

CORN CONDITION SEPT 1. 


NY, 80 Minn, 87 
Pa, 85 Ia, sO 
Tex, 80 Mo, so 
Ark, 71 Kan, mil) 
Tenn, 85 Neb, 83 
W Va, 85 N Dak, SH 
Ky, 82 S Dak, > 

O, 87 Cal, ay 
Mich, 91 Ore, 3 
Ind, 84 Wash, a0 
Til, 84 Other, 88 
Wis, 89 Av, 82.3 
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A Good Wheat Yield Assured. 





The Sept 1 report is the last of the season 
dealing with the condition of the wheat crop. 


In the case of spring wheat harvest is now 
in full progress, and the condition reported 
is that found when the cutting began. In the 


case of winter wheat the condition covers the 
aituation at harvest, and is of course modified 
by the facts ascertained by harvesting and 
threshing. In each case itis the last report 
of the year and the one which may be relied 
upon to accurately forecast the final rate of 
yield. 

This journal has constantly and persistently 
pointed out, beginning as long ago as last May, 
that every condition was favorable to a much 
heavier rate of winter wheat yield than the 
current reports seemed to indicate. This sug- 
gestion was based upon the fact that weather 
conditions after Apr 1 were nearly ideal for 
the crop, giving good stooling, vigorous plant 


growth and long, full heads. Ina measure, 
therefore, our readers have anticipated the 
present situation. To understand how 


thoroughly right our position taken has prov- 
ed, it is noted that while the county returns 
on July 1 made a conditional average for [the 
whole winter wheat crop of 85.9, the present 
returns from the same observers, made after 
cutting was done and threshing begun, and 
therefore representing what might be called 
the mature jndgment of the crop, show a 
condition of 93.4, or an acknowledgment that 
current judgment immediately before harvest 
was 10 % short of fully measuring the situa- 
tion. 

These figures show that in spite of the disas- 
ter in Illinois and to a less marked extent in 
Indiana and Missouri, the present season has 
furnished the best winter wheat crop since the 
phenomenal year of 1891, and with that ex- 
ception the best crop since 1884. As a matter 
of fact, witn the local exceptions already re- 
ferred to, the 
WINTER WHEAT CROP IS LITTLE IF 
this year of the full capacity of the land over 
the greater part of the belt. As is always the 
case when crop conditions are entirely favor- 
able, the rate of yield is higher even than is 
indicated by any perfunctory comparisons of 
present reported condition with past records. 

Threshing is now well advanced and while 
it is woo early to make a final and definite 
estimate of the rate of vield, the returns from 
the machine test this month fully maintain 
the preliminary returns published a month 
ago. A consolidation oi the threshing yields 
now reported make an average for the whole 
belt of 15.7 bu, and there is every reason to 


ANY SHORT 


believe that the tinal estimate of county 
yields next month will confirm this figure. 


Should this be the case the winter wheat crop 
this year will equal 365,000,000 bu, leaving it 
second in aggregate unly to the crop of 1891. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN SPRING WHEAT SITUATION. 
The past month has developed but little 
change in the spring wheat situation. The 


present condition of the crop is reported at 
85.4, or 2 points lower than Aug 1. The 
principal change is in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, where there is a decline of some 4 
points, and Oregon and Washington, where 
there is about an equal improvement. The 
crop in the northwest is not equaling early 
expectations, but at the same time it is not 
so poor as some later reports would indicate. 
In a general way it might be said that the 
rate of yield in this important section is about 
equal to the average for a series of years, 
where two months ago a rate decidedly above 
the average was expected. There has been 
some lttle damage from rust and blight but 
not enough to play an important figure. The 
trouble lies in the poor condition of the seed 
bed, late seeding and spring frosts, a com- 
bination of circumstances that injured the 
vitality of the plant to a degree not apparent 
froin a cursory exaiination of the fields dur- 
ing the period of piant growth. 

Next month a definite estimate of crop re- 
sults will be attempted, but correspondents 
have with this return furnished data as to 
rate of yield wherever any threshing had been 
done on the first of the month. This data has 
been consolidated and is presented, not as 


OUR 





SPECIAL CROP 


final estimate of yield, tut merely as 
A TENTATIVE SHOWING OF THE SITUATION 
up to date. The average of threshing re- 
turns now at hand is 14.6 bu, and should the 
later work cunfirm this preliminary showing 
it will indicate a spring wheat crop of about 
222,000,000 bu, with 57,000,000 in Minn, 5l,- 
000,000 in N D, and 33,000,000, in S D, ora total 
of 141,000,000 in the three states that are gen- 
erally looked upon as furnishing the spring 
wheat crop. Asa matter of fact more than 
80,000,000 bu have this year been grown in 
other states. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of spring and winter wheat when har- 
vested, and the results of threshing so far as 
reported at this date: 

Spring Winter Threshing yields 
Spring Winter 


our 


New Eng’d, 90 — 17.5 ae 
New York, -- 7. -- 19.5 
Penn, — 98 -- 18.0 
Texas, ~~ 100 — 15.2 
Arkansas, — 101 — 13.2 
Tennessee, — 102 —- 13.1 
West Va, - 100 _- 14.5 
Kentucky, -— 100 _ 14.3 
Ohio, —_ 98 — 17.6 
Michigan, 88 95 15.0 15.9 
Indiana, — 90 _ 13.5 
Illinois, 80 70 10.5 11.2 
Wisconsin, 90 $1 15.5 16.0 
Minnesota, 86 85 14.5 14.2 
Iowa, 86 80 15.5 14.6 
Missonci, -- 80 — 11.5 
Kansas, 81 100 15.0 19.5 
Nebraska, 88 88 16.3 19.2 
N Dakota, 8y _ 15.2 - 
S Dakota, 7 ~- 10.3 _ 
California, 90 85 13.0 14.8 
Oregon, 100 10 24.0 25.0 
Washington, 100 100 25.1 26.2 
Other, 90 95 15.0 14.0 
Total, 85.4 93.4 14.6 15.7 





Fair Production of [Minor Cereals. 





Our final report on condition of oats when 
harvested shows a swall decline from previ- 
ous reports, the average standing at 82.5 
against 86.40n Aug 1. A mediuin crop of 
fair quality has been secured, a result quite 
as favorable as could have been expected 
when the unfavorable season for seeding and 
the poor condition of the seed bed be taken 
into consideration. The crop is about 100,- 
000,000 bus larger than last year and far 
superior to it in quality. 

The yield of rye is slightly under the aver- 
age for a series of years but varies little from 
what has been promised throughout the sea- 
son. The same is true of barley. ‘The condi- 
tion at time of harvest is reported for the 
three crops as follows: 


Oats Rve Barley 
New York, 90 90 90 
Penn, 85 85 85 
Texas, $8 76 = 
\rkansas, 1 77 _ 
Tennessee, 76 92 95 
W Virginia, 80 90 a 
Kentucky, 80 85 100 
Ohio, 87 92 86 
Michigan, 80 87 82 
Indiana, 88 87 85 
Illinois, 80 75 81 
Wisconsin, | 88 78 88 
Minnesota, 88 77 85 
Iowa, 80 $2 85 
Missouri, 75 - 80 90 
Kansas, Tv 86 70 
Nebraska, 85 86 78 
N Dakota, 87 a3 93 
S Dakota, 72 89 74 
California, 86 100 86 
Oregon, 93 95 93 
Washington, 103 95 100 
Other, 83 90 82 
Total, 82.5 85.9 85.1 





Growers’ Estimate Cranberry Crop.—The fact 
of the important shortage in thecranberry 
crop of 1897, was alsu very much in evidence 
at last week’s meeting of the American cran- 
berry growers’ aass’n. While that body has 
made no effort, as a unit, to compile statistics 
measuring the crop, a good many reports were 
received from individual growers in import- 


ant sections. Through the aid of the 
able secretary these were grouped, 
and an estimate made of the _ total 
commercial crop of 1897 which is placed 


at 580,000 bu, of which New England is credit- 
ed with 350,000 bu, New Jersey 165,000 bu and 











REPORTS 


Comparing this with 93, 
which was the latest really full crop, placed 
at 1,000,000 bu, it shows a shortage of nearly 


the west 65,000 bu. 


one-half. Our own figures covering 
the crop of last year, were 514,000 bu, of 
which 380,000 bu were tound in New Eng- 


land; the crop of ’95 was placed at 640,000 bu 


and ’94, a phenomenally small yield, on), 
410,000 bu. The ass’n estimate for New Eng- 
land, 350,000 bu, is apparently higher than 
accepted by many in the trade and many 
commercial growers. Prices are only nowm- 


inal; afew small lots have been sent to the 
Boston and New York markets. 





A Home Fruit Storage Plant. 





Apple growing has developed wonderfully 
of late years until it has become an impor- 
tant commercial industry in Grand Isle Co, 
Vermont. The territory consists of three 


islands in Lake Champlain covering about 
50,000 acres. 
water, the district is very favorably 
The surface 


Being surrounded entirely by 
located 


for fruit growing. is compara- 
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CROSS SECTION OF APPLE HOUSE. 


tively level and the soil ot good quality. In 


1896 there were 192 growers reported. These 
owned 35,885 bearing trees which produced 


40,424 barrels of apples. These growers also 
had 17,200 trees too young for bearing.; 

In choosing -stock, budded trees two to 
three years old are selected. For a few ex- 
posed situations top-grafted trees are thought 
to be more hardy. Every commercial orchard 
in Grand Isle county is under cultivation. 
The young orchards are planted to corn and 
beans, and similar crops, requiring summer 
cultivation. Bearing orchards are plowed 
and harrowed late in fall or early in spring, 
and sometimes both. The harrow follows the 
plow and a second harrowing and plowing, 
crossing the first is made within two to 
four weeks. Some ‘‘cover’’ crop is then 
sown to keep the ground shaded. Buckwheat 


has been a favorite for this purpose. 
Before picking time, it is cut and rak- 
ed toward the trees ‘where it serves to catch 


falling apples. Orchards are liberally fed 





LOW APPLE 


WAGON. 


with barnyard manure applied once a year 
and afew growers have applied phosphoric 
acid and potash, the latter being in the form of 
wood ashes. The orchards are protected by 
wind-breaks, usually consisting of a few rows 
of white cedars planted between the tree 
rows and at the same time. The trees are 
carefully sprayed, usually four times each 
season. The first application is of bordeaux 
mixture, the others of bordeaux mixture and 


paris green. 
One of the largest orchardists, Mr T. L. 





Kinney, has been very successful in commer- 
cial orcharding. One of the factors is an ap- 
ple storage house shown in the illustration 
which enables him to hold his fruit and put 
it on the market whenever he wishes. The 
house 1s simple of construction and cost him 
about $1500. The lumber bill amounted to 
about $445, and undoubtedly the same build- 
ing could be constructed much more cheaply 
at present. Mr Kinney says that he has 
‘‘practiced keeping apples for several years 
and the venture has always been successful. 
The fruit must be well grown, free from fun- 
gous diseases, and insect injuries, and must 
be carefully bandled. I prefer to sort before 


putting into the house. The market ealls for 
standard Vermont stock in winter, and this 
should not \be sold at any other time. My 


method of storing is much cheaper than keep- 
ing tie fruit in large cities and is much bet- 
ter for the fruit.’’ During the winter of '1896- 
97, Mr Kinney’s apples kept well and sold in 
the New York city markets during February 
and March, 1897, at from $1.50. to 4 per bar- 
rel, thus giving a handsome margin. 

There is no question but that apple culture 
in this section, with a private storage house 
is a brilliant success, (Vermont experiment 
station, Bulletin 55, F. A. Waugh). It will 
not be many years, according to the present 
prospects, before any man who attempts to 
grow appless on a considerable scale will have 
a private storage plant. 

The low wagon used for handling apples 
was made by one of Mr Kinney’s men from 
the trucks of a threshing machine horse pow- 
er. It costs practically nothing, but is very 
useful in handling apples in transferring 
them from the orchard to the storage room. 
It is much more convenient than the stone 
boats which are commonly used in the neigh- 
borhood for this purpose. 


Protection Against Potato Rot. 








now so prevalent in many 


is thus discussed by 


This disease, 
parts of the country, } 
3otanist B. D. Halsted of New Jersey: The 
trouble is caused by a fungus which first at- 
tacks the potato leaves, causing them to curl 
and become ‘‘frosty’’ upon the underside, 
after which they quickly turn brown and de- 
cay. From the leaves the fine threads of the 
fungus pass to the stems, and if the condi- 
tions are favorable the vines are soon dead and 
leafless. The potatoes are the last to be at- 
tacked, and uwing to their size and solidity, 
may be considerably infested internally witb 
the tine filaments of the 


fungus before the 


ar 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


condition familiarly known as the rot be- 
comes evident. From this it follows that the 
loss from the decay of the tubers after har- 
vesting the crop may possibly be more than 
that occurring in the field. 

As most of the vines are now dead, remove 
these at once and burn before digging so that 
the spores they contain may not come in con- 
tact with the tubers. Remove the potatoes 
from the ground as soon as allow 
them to dry thoroughly and store the sound 
ones where they can be kept dry and 
and where there is a good circulation of air. 
A handful of air-slaked lime may be dusted 
over freshly harvested potatoes to destroy ad- 
hering germs. The conditions which favor the 
rot are not under human control, so preven- 
tive measures cannot be made absolutely effec- 
tive, but knowing the habits of the pest and 
that it does not usually make its appearance 
until midsummer, it follows that early varie- 
ties of potatoes, when planted early, will 
usually mature before the rot appears and 
thus escape. It is also to be borne in mind 
that a loose light svil does not promote de- 
cay like aclayey one in which the water is 
held and air enters with difficulty. From the 
nature of the disease, it is not expected that 
anyone would think of attempting a second 
crop upon an infected field until some years 
have elapsed. 


possible, 


cool 


ee 

Growing Strawberries.—Strawberries can be 
raised on almost any good farm soil, but a 
rich sandy loam is_ preferable. Plow the 
ground in the fall, then in the spring repiow 
and pulverize thoroughly, planting as soon as 
danger from frost is past. Cultivate through- 
out the season, keepiug a loose layer of earth 
on the top to act asa mulch. As soon as the 
ground is frozen so that it will bear up a 
team, cover with hay, straw, or coarse man- 
ure of any kind. Leave this on until all dan- 
ger of frost is past in the spring, then rake off 
the rows and let it remain between them un- 
til the berries are picked, after which cut off 





the plants with a mower and when there isa 
brisk breeze, burn the whole patch. 
Treatment for Kicking Cow.—Pass a one- 


fourth-inch rope five feet long around the cow 
just in front of the udder and tie tightly on 
the cow’s back directly in front of the hips. 
When kicking is attempted the cow will fall 
over, and will seldom try a second time. This 
is rather severe treatment and is not recom- 
mended except as a last resort. Try kindness 
at first, especially with young beifers.—[Lew- 
is Olson, Minnesota. 
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In the SEPTEMBER 


LapieEs’ HomE JourRNAL 


**When Henry Clay Said 
Farewell to the Senate’”’ 


(Illustrated) 


Dwight L. Moody’s 
Bible Class 


Mrs. Bottome’s History of 
The King’s Daughters 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








Double Spiral 


Fodder Shredder 

ryhich leaves the cornin better shape 

or consumption by live stock than 
A any machine on the market.Prepares 

ensilage, green, frozen or dry fodder 

equally well. Much about corn, its 

growth and valuein our free cata- 

logue—it’s illustrated. 


ZY 8 
jKeystone Mfg Co.Sterting, "th. 


VMAS MI 


KEYSTONE 











SEE OUR FENCE AT THE FAIRS. 


Our ezhibit of native wild animals will be 


all State Fairs and will well 

repay a call, n't fail to bring the children. 

at they learn about Nature and Page 
Fence will prove of value in years to come. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO, Adrian,Mich. 


found at near! 





REY’S 


mone CEMENT ROOFING 


ee suitable tor Fa 


Flexi- 
—. Geen. weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles, 


tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 





saw and hammer. 

Fire, rain and wind paler Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for fee pcosarieesve catalogue, samples & prices. 
CAREY MFG. 


PHILIP 
25 whew Avenue, « « Lockland, Ohio. 








Second Hand Material 


ry description; yrocured from sheriff 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nail 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lem 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices [@ Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago, 
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Preparing for and Sowing Fall Wheat. 

In most places the ground for winter wheat 
has already been plowed and undoubtedly 
worked over several times, and it remains for 
the farmer to get it into the best possible con- 


dition before seeding time arrives. The 
amount of working required will devend 
somewhat upon the character of the soil and 


its condition at time of pluwing. Itis very 
seldom that fall wheat ground is well prepar- 
ed. It must be disked, harrowed and rolled 
until all the clods are broken, and the  parti- 
cles of soil packed pretty closely tugether. 
There is no danger of working wheat land 
too much, provided the ground is moderately 
dry. If moisture is abundant, care must be 
used, as in preparing ground for crops in 
spring. 

Many neglect careful fining and compacting 
of wheat ground. They claim that it is bet- 
ter to have the surface rough so that the snow 
will be held and the tender plants protected. 
While there may be some advantage in this, 
it is not to be considered. If the soil is loose 
and the upenings between the particles large, 
the ground will dry out so readily that the 
young wheat plants perish or are badly stunt- 
ed during the fall, even if there is sufticient 
moisture to germinate the grain. Growth 
will be so feeble that the plant will fall an easy 
prey to insect pests and the heaving effect of 
frosts. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
a vigorous plant will resist the attack of pests 
quite effectually. In fact, the best way to 
tight chinch bugs is to secure by fertilizing 
heavily a strong rapid growth. The in- 
crease in the yieid of grain more than pays 
for the fertilizer and the expense of apply- 
ing it. 

In some of the central western states wheat 
is still sown broadcast upon the ground 
after itis plowed and then covered with a har- 
row. The practice has nothing to commend it 
except the small amount of labor required to 
putin the crop. Failures or partial failures 
are the rule and it is only when conditions 
are unusually favorable that a full crop is se- 
cured. The method ought to be abandoned, 
as it 1s not only unprofitable but an evidence 
of slovenly farming. 

Of all the drills now in the press drill 
commends itself. The grain is put in the 
ground to a good depth and the soil above the 
seed is compacted so that the moisture will be 


soon 
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retained until the berry germinates and gets 
sufficient rootage to maintain the plant. The 
common eight-hoe drill is still very popular 


and does good work. Some manufacturers 
attach a short chain to each hoe so that it 
drags directiy behind and in a measire com- 
pacts the soil above the seed. Drills where 
the grain is covered by disks or two blades 
coming together several inches back of the 
hoe, have been used extensively and with 
satisfaction. Any implement that will put 
the grain into the ground to a depth of two 
or three inches and cover it well will usually 
be satisfactory. 

For the latitude of central Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, from Sept 10 to 30 isthe ideal time 
for wheat seeding, to be varied somewhat ac- 
cording to circumstances. If there is a proba- 
bility of attacks from Hessian fly, it may pay 
to delay the seeding until the eggs have been 
laid in volunteer grain or strips sowed early 
for this purpose, then turned under to com- 
plete the destruction. Asarule, however, ear- 
lv sowing is advisable and one vear with 
another the largest crops are raised from it. 

Sowing small grains in standing corn still 
has a few advocates. This is another method 
that is the cause of frequent failure and al- 
most invariably a small yield. Usually the 
ground is hard and weedy. The grain does 
not get sufficient covering, the stand is usually 


poor, and the growth not sufficiently 
vigorous to withstand a severe winter, 
er pests of any kind. The only excuse 
for sowing wheat in this manner is 


when it is desired to get a cornfield into grass 


as soon as possible without Josing a crop of 
grain. By sowing the grass seed with the 


wheat in autumn, a crop of hay can often be 
secured the following season, provided condi- 
tions have heen very favorable. 

It never pays to grow half or a third ofa 
crop under any circumstances, and particular- 
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ly when a paying one can be secured by put- 
ting a little more work on the land before 
seeding. If you have any doubts as to the 
soundness of these statements, try both meth- 
ods on fields side by side for a couple of years, 
and be convinced. We renew our oft-repeated 
suggestion this fall as to the propriety of re- 
stricting the area of fall-sown grain, because 
most every one seems bound to increase his 
sowing, and if the weather should be favor- 
able throughout the grain belts of the world 
next vear, the crop might be largely ove1pro- 
duced and cause low prices. 
eke i= 
Harvesting Ensilage and Filling Silos. 
F. A. DERTHICK, OHIO. 





A variety of green crops may be used as 
silage. Clover, millet and the soja bean give 
satisfactory results, but it is to corn that we 
must look for ideal silage. Tbe Leaming and 
Mammoth ensilage are more often used than 
any other varieties. The nioneers made the 
mistake of cutting while immature, thus miss- 
ing the best results. The practice now is to 
eut when the kernel is dented aud glazed, yet 
before fully ripened. 

In filling the silo great care should be taken 
to pack every part of it closely. The corners 
should receive especial attention. The secret 
of good silage, like that of canned frnit, is in 
making it air-tight. The silo should be of 
such size that one day’s feed will require at 
least two inches from the entire surface of the 
silo. Shailow silos are to be avoided, as the 
greater the depth is, the more pressure, a con- 
dition which is in every way desirable. 

It is not claimed that a silo would be profit- 
able in the strictly grain-growing sections, at 
least not so long as large amounts of coarse 
fodder are either burned or piowed under for 
fertilizer. It is suggested, however, that the 
silo would be valuable upon such farms as are 
carrying any considerable stock,either horses, 
steers, sheep or hogs. <All animals eat silage 
with a relish and as a condiment it would 
be no mean factor in contributing to the gen- 
eral healthfulness and thrift of the herd or 
flock. 

To the dairy farmer the silo is a boon and 
has come to stay. hose who have used it 
longest are its firmest friends. Mr Clark of 
Portage county, an intensive dairy farmer 
and one of the most cureful and reliable men 
in northeastern Ohio, has made repeated ex- 
periments, comparing the value of silage with 
that of dry fodder. He began by feeding his 
cows clover hay, bright corn fodder and bran 
for ten days; then changing to silage for the 
same length of time; thus alternating fora 
considerable season. He found that in each 
instance the flow of milk increased when si- 
lage was fed and decreased on dry fodder. 

The advantages of the silo may be summed 
up as follows: Silage furnishes a succulent 
summer food in winter, thus making it possi- 
ble and profitable to produce milk during that 
season of the year when there is but little 
milk, cheese and butter on the market. This 
feature alone will prove of incalculable bene- 
fit to the dairyman, as it will give a more uni- 
form price for dairy products by withdrawing 
a part of the surplus of milk from the summer 
months. Again, the value of silage is sup- 
ported by economic principles, as the complex 
changes going on in the silo render the food 
more digestibie and easily assimilated: es- 
pecially is this true 1n the case of corn silage. 
The effect of the moisture and heat of the 
silo is much like the cooking of food in so far 
as putting it in the very best condition to be 
digested. Many insist that the digestive or- 
gans of the animal are thus relieved to a 
greater degree than when the grain is taken 
to the mill and ground. 


Silage is also more palatable than dry food 


and is received with greater avidity by all 
kinds of stock accustomed to its use. The 
moist and softened condition of the coarser 


portions of the stalk, hitherto rejected in great 
ineasure, are thus laid under contribution to 
the food supply of the farm. This is in jine 
with the findings of our scientifie friends, who 
claim that the lower portion of the stalk has 
as great feeding value as the corn itself. 

It is not claimed that silage is a properly 
balanced ration, but it should be supplement- 
ed by some food richer in protein. From a 
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large number of inquiries, as well as from ob- 
servation of the most successful dairymen, the 
following table is suggested as a day’s ra- 


tion: Ensilage 45 lbs, clover hay 8 lbs, bran 
5 lbs, oilmeal 1 lb, a total of 59 1bs. This ra- 
tion can be furnished at an average of 10 


cents. There may be those who can figure the 
cost of the cow’s daily keep on dry fodder at 
as low a point, but it will not be admitted 
that an equal tlow of milk will result or that 
the animal will be in as good condition. 


Building a Silo. 








A good many seem to think that any sort of 
a cheap box will answer for storing ensilage. 


These kind of structures are responsible for 
bringing the silo into disrepute and sour, 
moldy, rotten ensilage will always result. 


The fodder should come out of the silo as 
sweet as when it goes in, and to get it in this 
condition, the silo must be made air and 
water-tight. 

To construct a good silo, it isnot necessary 
to go to much expense, but the bottom must 
be concrete. Have the sills the same width as 
the studding, and lay them in eement. 
Place the studding far enough apart so thata 
sheet of tar paper tacked to one of them will 
reach past the next onetothethird. Over the 
tar paper put on narruw hemlock boards, Board 
up to within one board on top, then bend 
the paper over the edge of the board and tack 
it. Nail the last board above tiis to keep it 
in place. This is for the inside; cover theZout- 
side with matched boards and fill in between 
the inside and the outside with sawdust, chaff 
or cut straw. This will prevent changes in 
temperature in the interior. Ifthe tar paper 
is good and the work has been well done, the 
silo will be perfectly air-tight. Excessive fer- 


mentation will not be possible and the grain 
will remain sweet as long as desired. Fill it 
level full, cover the top with sheets of tar 


paper and two-inch boards, then put on saw- 


dust chaff or sand to a depth of one fuot. 
I EN 

Some Troublesome Weeds.—Tiie 
sent from G. Marshall, are as fol- 
lows: The white flowered plant with a burr 
is a species of Avens (/euwm album) which is 
native to Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, 
and other northern states. It is quite a 
common weed in open woodland and _ past- 
ures, and sometimes gets into the fleeces of 
animals where it causes some trouble. The 
other plant is a species of sedge (cyperus 
esculentus) reiated to the southern nut grass 
(cyperus rotundus) which has proven sucha 
pest in many of the southern fields, spread- 
ing so freely by its underground runners, 
ramifying through the soil, and producing 
tubers at intervals of six or eight inches. 
Our northern species is a familiar weed in 
rather moist piaces. It also spreads by these 
tuberiferous roots and like its southern cousin 
is quite persistent, every severed tuber comes 
up and prodneers a new plant. Itis a plant 
which causes the fields in early spring to look 
yellow and is a familiar sightin the nerth. 
It is difficult to get rid of but ‘‘smothering”’ 
by frequently plowing and harrowing the field 
to prevent leaf growth will finally kill the 
pest.—[Prof L. H. Pammel, Iowa. 
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How Often Do You Water your hard Wwork- 
ing horse? Do you give him water every time 
you take a drink? If you get warm and tired 
in the fields from the warm sun and the 
work, what do you think that your horses suffer 
when they have no water between breakfast 
and dinner? Water the tired, thirsty horses 
as often as it is possible and see how much 
more energy and snap they will put into 
their work. If you take water to the fields 
for vourself, fix it so that the animals may 
have their drink too.—[E. 'T. Riddick. 

How to Raise Calves.—Decide first whether 
the animal is to be reared for the block or the 
dairy. If for beef, give flesh and fat forming 
feeds, so that the fattening propensities will 
be stimulated. The course should 
be followed with dairy calves, for although it 
1s necessary that they make rapid and contin- 
ued growth from tle start, they should never 
be allowed to lay on surplus flesh, for if the 
habit is once formed first-class dairy animals 
cannot be produced.—[Lewis Olsen, Minn. 
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SUFFOLK .RAM, CHAMPION ENGLISH PRIZE WINNER, 


1896 


[See descriptive article on Page 241] 


Sampling and Testing Milk. 


PROF E. H. FARRINGTON. 





If a 10-qt pail is filled with milk and allow- 
ed to stand undisturbed for about 15 minutes, 
it will be found that tests of the top layer will 
be perceptibly higher than those made of the 
last inch of milk leftin the pail after the bulk 
of it has been poured out. Neglecting this 
simple precaution of a thorough mixing of 
the sample before testing it, and failing to 
remember that some of the fat globules will 
rise to the surface very quickly, is the cause 
of many surprises in milk testing. Anyone 
familiar with milk will also understand the 
necessity of pouring it from one vessel to an- 
other in order to evenly mix the fat globules 
throughout the whole sample. The property 
of the fat to separate by agitation, should al- 
ways be remembered by persons sending 
samples of milk by mail or express to be 
tested at some other place. We have received 
many such samples and almost always find a 
lump of butter floating on its surface when 
the sample arrives. 

A similar churning of the milk sometimes 
occurs in the cans in which milk is delivered 
to the factory. This is especially true when 
the milk is from fresh cows. If such milk is 
poured into the factory weighing can, the 
butter granules rise to the surface and it is 
impossible to fairly include them in the sam- 
ple taken for testing. These butter granules 
are generally caught by the strainer and so 
lost to both the patron and the factory. This 
loss can be prevented by sending the milk to 
the factory in cans that are completely filled 
so that there is not sufficient agitation of the 
milk to churn 1t during transportation to the 
factory. 

Many samples of the patrons’ milk are taken 
at butter or cheese factories by using a small 
tin dipper. The milk brought by each pa- 
tron is poured into the factory weigh can; af- 
ter weighing it tne factory operator fills a one 
ounce dipper with the milk before there can 
be any perceptible separation of the cream. 
The dipper full of milk is then poured into 
the bottle or jar containing the composite 
samples of that patron’s milk. This method 
of taking samples is considered sufficiently 
accurate because of the thorough mixing 
which the milk receives when it is poured 
into the weigh can, and the immediate dip- 
ping of the sample from this mixture before 
there can be any change init. The general 
use of this way of sampling milk is a good 








guarantee of its fairness and that itis satis- 


factory to all parties interested in it. 





Now Is the Time to Buy Thoroughbred Stock. 
Prices are a little higher than last year, but 
if present indications are worth anything, 
they point to a material advance in the values 
of good stock of all breeds the coming year. 
As we have frequently pointed out, and as 
every farmer knows who keeps a record of 
such matters, it does not pay to keep cattle, 
sheep and other animals of inferior quality. 
This is especially true of the dairy. <A very 
large proportion of the cows kept by the aver- 
age farmer do not yield enough to pay a 
profit on cost of keeping, whereas good cows 
of the improved breeds would, under the same 
conditions, yield a very fairincome. A word 
to the wise should be sufficient. 

Another Strainer.—In your excellent paper 
of April 10 Mr Reed seems to think that a 

wire screen in a strainer 
ee ell is not desirabie. Ifrightly 
placed I find it satisfac- 
tory. My strainer is 
shown in the illustration. 
It is about the same as 
Mr Reed’s except there 
is a@ wire screen in the 
funnel at a, justas in an 















ordinary strainer. The 
bottom should be four 
eoonemernews=""r~el inches in diamecer. 
Place a piece of muslin 


over the neck at ¢ and 
slip the collar 6 over it. 
A perfect strainer is 
formed. The cloth must 
be kept perfectly clean. 
Each time the strainer is 
used remove the cloth and 
wash it thoroughly, scald- 
ing in boiling water. 
Renew frequently, for it 
is less expensive to get 
new cloths than to run 
the risk of tainted milk. Also scald the wire 
screen at each washing and carefully scrub 
the tin portion.—|W. C. Williamson. 














The best Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
Rye-thresher, Land- rol- 
ler, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & 
Greg), oy jweep-power, 
0 d Ens ter, Roun 

Ceo. | D. S Nedken'l tiene. ‘Cobleskill, N.Y. 
S&S Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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USE YOUR REASON 


And Profit by the Experience of Other 
People. 

There are thousands of people who have 
been cured of nervous trouble, scrofula sores, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, catarrh, and other 
diseases by purifying their blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This great medicine will do 
the same good work for youif you will give 
it the opportunity. It will tone up your sys- 
tem, create an appetite, and give sweet, re- 
freshing sleep. Try it now. 





3 : are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsapariila. 





Improved___sce 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
To be run by Hand, by Belt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 
We have Everything for Dairy and 
Creamery. Circulars Free. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 

Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded. 

Draws ten gallons of water per minute, 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; Chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setupin fiftcen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Will not 
freeze; buckets having hole in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, an 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illus 
catalogue and valuable reading on pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 

; MANUFAC TURED BY 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


2 eis OR HORSE POWER 
.-) SENO FOR CATALOGUE 








Purifies by Aeration. 

























The finest quality yellow peach in 
existence; ripening with Craw- 
ford. A sure bearer. Columbian 
White and Donald’s Elmira 
Asparagus roots; new produc- 
tions of rare merit. Standard va- 
rietieg of Strawberry plants. 
Japan Plums. Miller Red Rasp- 
berry. Over 1,000,000 peac trees. 
Catalog free HAKRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md» 


Mammoth White Winter Rye, 


Noted for its productiveness in grain and Se et grow 
from seed awarded us first prizes at N. Y. State Fair, 
1895 and ’96; American Institute Fair, ’96: Dutchess Coun- 
ty Fair, 96; St. Louis, Mo., 96. See pieture on first cover 
nee of this issue. For price of seed address 
. L. CLARKSON, - - -  Tivoii, N. Y. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


ANGER” For family use. heapest in 
market. $3, $5 mt #8. _— Png 
THE GRA MFG. CO., 257 8. 5th St,, Phila, P; 
President Wilder Currant. 
THE MONEY-MAKER. 
For prices write to 


S.D. WILLARD, - - 


Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Es- 
tablished 1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. 
A. SWEET NURSERY CO., ‘Box No. 
1725, Dansville, New York. 


hen writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
bataats WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 











Ceneva, N. Y. 
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FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 11, 1897. 
Our exhaustive report on the cost of corn 
growing, completed in this number of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, brings out some surprises. 
They are facts, not theories. 
a 











Another issue replete with valuable in- 
formation about our great cereal crops which 
no other agricultural journal even attempts. 
Our usual full variety of regular depart- 
ments will be resumed next week, including 
some special reports on other money crops 
that will be of great value. 

sxccssassiniilibeniie 

Only a small percentage of our corn crop 
is sold by farmers to be shipped out of the 
county in which it is grown. The remain- 
der is converted into beef, pork and mutton 
and sold in that form. Cheap corn, and this 
is what a big crop means, is therefore favora- 
ble to the farmer. Whether cheap or dear, 
much of the profit in its handling rests in the 
intelligence and judgment with which it is fed 
to stock. Farmers should remember this in 
making plans for autumn pasturage and later 
full feed. 


—— ee 
There is danger that with the retuyn cf 
comparatively flush times, many unwise 


schemes will be entered upon. We hear of 
farmers investiug in what appear on their face 
to be rather speculative concerns. Money bas 
come too hard to be parted with so easily. 
Simply because there is a boom this fall is no 
reason for expecting dollar wheat and flush 
money a year hence. It is evident that the 
good times are here, but the quickest way to 
drive them away is to overdo things. A bold 
policy backed up by hopefulness will accom- 
plish more in the long run when tempered by 
business acumen and conservative judgment. 
<noeiihitiiniinnns 

The daily prints are full nowadays of the 
fabulous fortunes made and lost by specula- 
tors during the recent furious advance in the 
grain market. No doubt many of these re- 
ports are exaggerated, yet the fact remains 
that sums of money which would mean very 
respectable fortunes to most people were se- 
cured as profits by a few of the bold opera- 
tors. Nor is the speculative fever confined to 
the boards of trade and produce exchanges. 
Probably not in years have as many farmers 
thrown aside for the moment their usual con- 
servatism and taken some part in the specu- 
lative grain markets. Iuterested by the actu- 
al conditions of higher prices, and excited by 
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the reports of great profits to speculators, 
many have been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to ‘‘buy wheat’? for a turn. They fail 
to recognize the well established fact that for 
every hundred dollars gained in this out-and- 
out speculation, some other fellow loses a 
hundred. They fail also to realize that mon- 
ey launched in these wild runaway markets 
is largely at the merey of shrewd operators, 
who always have much power to manipulate 
values, irrespective of real conditions. The 
average broker advises his country constitu- 
ent not to trade unless he can afford to lose 
the woney he engages in speculation. We will 
go a step further and say, don’é speculate at 
all. 


0 


Financial Condition of Western Farmers. 





We have for years stood up for the farmers’ 
credit. In the very depths of depression, 
when in addition to low prices the utter fail- 
ure of crops in the semi-arid belt made the 
situation still worse, American Agriculturist 
pointed out that farm loans showed up far 
better than most other investments. The pres- 
ent season is proving the truth of our posi- 
tion. 

But so much has been said about the pay- 
ing up of mortgages and other debts by west- 
ern farmers this fall, and so much of politics, 
hope and apparent exaggeration has been 
printed in the newspapers on the subject,‘that 
the real facts in the case are greatly needed. 
We have made an effort to ascertain these 
facts, by an investigation conducted through 
the oftices of registers of deeds, banks and 
loan agents, in almost every county from 
Ohio to the Pacific coast. These reports sup- 
plement each other,and show at once whether 
any single return is colored for political, 
colonial or other reasons. Besides this, is a 
system of returns that we are gathering from 
the farmers who have actually paid off their 
mortgages. 

With all these checks it does seem that the re- 
sults of American Agriculturist’s inquiry were 
worthy of profuund attention. Of course these 
returns are not exhaustive, like the eiaborate 
mortgage-inquiry conducted by the federal 
census at enormous expense, but with the 
checks referred to they certainly bring out 
significant facts. The census of 1899 must by 
all means repeat the mortgage inquiry of 1889 
—the only way to ascertain the whole truth. 

‘The truth about Kansas agricultvre’’ is 
given in the first installment of these reports. 
It fills a whole page in our western edition, 
which is the Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago, 
that anyone may obtain by sending 5c in 
stamps to that address forit. Our inquiry is 
revealing an astonishing state of affairs in 
Kansas. It is true that Kansas farmers are 
paying off their mortgages, that money is 
plenty and easy all through the state, the in- 
terest rate has fallen from 7to 24 % to 6 to 10 
%, and banks and loan companies cannot put 
out all their money even at the lower rates, 
because individual farmers are eager to loan 
their surplus at moderate interest to their 
neighbors who are retunding mortgages that 
can’t be paid off quite yet. The much abused 
Sunflower state is ‘‘everlastingiy in it.’’ 

Without anticipating the reports from other 
states, which are not yet all in, we are justi- 
fied in this conclusion: That while news- 
paper stories have been somewhat exaggerat- 
ed, itis an absolute fact that the western 
farmer’s financial condition is wonderfully im- 
proved. During the past three years he prac- 
ticed such economy that with a slight im- 
provement in wheat prices last fall and fairer 
values for cattle, sheep, hogs, the thrifty farm- 
er gradually reduced his debts. With good 
prices this fall, he is indeed paying off the 
mortgage, or if it is continued it is at a lower 
rate of interest and for the purpose of improv- 
ing the farm or buying more land. The fall 
in the interest rate is quite as remarkable as 
the other features of the rising tide. 

The era of over-speculation that was 
threatened by the too rapid ‘‘bouming’’ in 
the wheat market, has been nipped in the 
bud. Farmers everywhere seem determined 
to pay their debts first of all. Many thousands 
of them will then have a comfortable surplus 
left. All propose to now stock up with some 
of the necessities they have gone without 





during the past years of depression, and those 
who are comfortably fixed will have some of 
the luxuries of life. This means an immense 
consumption of manufactures in return for 
fair values of farm produce. And right he: 
is the basis of a substantial improvement in 
the times. Farmers are not going to lose 
their heads and go in for a reckless *‘boom.’’ 
but they are ready, able and willing 
their part by conservative consumption anid 
production to usher in a period of thriving i 
dustry for thrifty people in every vocation 
This isthe spirit that now animates our 
western farmers. And they have, or wil! 
have, the ‘‘stuff’’to backit up. Let the doubr- 
ing Thomas, if thereestill be such, read our 
reports from week to week, and be convinced, 
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Wisconsin is one of the most progressive of 
our western states, which perhaps accounts f 
American <Agriculturist’s large subscription 
list in that state. The last legislature made 
permanent the extra one-fifth of a mill tax 
for Wisconsin state university, amounting to 
over $100,000 a year, and swelling that in- 
stitution’s income to over $400,000. The leg. 
islature also made a big appropriation for 


Wisconsin’s library building at the univer- 
sity at Madison, which will have cost up- 
ward of half a million when finished. It is 


the finest library enjoyed by any university, 
except possibly that of Columbia university, 
New York. Wisconsin also made liberal pro- 
vision for the encouragement of local 
libraries. This last will be more actual 
benetit to the mass of people than millions 
spent,on the state university and its Jibrary. 
We would not detract from Wisconsin’s lib- 
erality in this matter, but it is another in- 
stance of the prevalent extravagance toward 
the so-called ‘‘ higher education,’’ to the partial 
neglect of our common schools. So long as it 
is a fact that 95 % of the children quit school 
in the grammar grades, we believe the main 
object should be the improvement of these 
elementary institutions. Many a township is 
proud of its expensively equipped high school, 
while its Gistrict or grammar grades are sup- 
plied with poor teachers and no apparatus, 
and the kindergarten is unknown. it were 
better to improve the common schools first—to 
give the children from 5 to 15 years of age the 
very best educational opportunities, for it is 
the only schooling that nine-tenths of them 
will ever get. 
——EEE 

The recent payment of $5100 for the cele- 
brated Poland-China boar, Klever’s Model, 
by a local breeders’ association in central 
Illinois, shows that the buyers either have 
great faith in the future of the swine indus- 
try, or, what is quite as possible, that thereisa 
combination of breeders to unnaturally force 
up prices. If anything like the above amount 
was actually paid for the hog, we fail to see 
the wisdom of the transaction, with the best 
fat hogs selling for $4.25 to $4.50 in Chicago. 
If a great scarcity of pork prevailed and live 
hogs were worth around 10c, there might be 
some reason for the very high values set on 
gilt edged breeding stock, but under present 
conditions it looks as though there was an at- 
tempt to create fictitious values, the results of 
which will be disastrous to the breeder in the 
long run. In a Missouri town several world’s 
records for prices were recently broken. One 
sow was reported to have sold for $1575 and 
a litter of pigs under six months for $3055. 
The five best of the litter brought $2290 and 
the best pig of the litter sola for $660. Just 
how much of this is ‘‘wind’’ transaction,none 
but the contracting parties know. We sug- 
gest that the reports be accepted .with many 
‘*grains of sait.”’ 








Wouldn’t it be a good plan for farmers to 
plant only one-half to two-thirds of their land 
to grain this fall and next spring, putting the 
remainder in grass? This would adjust the 
supply of grain more nearly to the demand 
and enable the farmer to t1aise more beef, 
pork, butter, cheese and eggs. The question 
of good roads seems to have died. Let every 
county compel its tramps, drunks, wifebeat- 
ers, etc, to work the roads,rather than 1mpose 
upon them a light fine. Good roads would 
then soon come.—[{M. Moore, Fayette Co, Ill. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


An Experiment for Apple Exporters. 





Germany buys a good many apples from 
the Austrian Tyrol. These are carefully 
picked by hand when dry, or if damp when 
gathered are thoroughly dried,and then placed 
by hand closely in barrels lined with heavy 
yianilla paper. At the bottom and top of the 
cask is placed a thick layer of ‘‘ wood wool,”’ 
or excelsior, or dry soft straw, and the barrel 
head being pressed down over this and fas- 
tened, the fruit is held firmly by the pressure 
of these two elastic cushions. Finally, holes 
are bored through the side and both heads, 
which will admit air, and in this manner fruit 
is brought from the Alpine slope so free from 
injury they will keep throughout the winter 
without being unpacked or opened. They are 
beautiful in appearance and firm of tissue and 
while distinctly inferior to the best Ameri- 
can apple in juiciness, flavor and tenderness 
of pulp, often retail in German markets at 
higher prices tham our Spitzenbergs, Bald- 
wins and Greenings. Our consuls abroad 
who have studied the subject say it is nut 
necessary to wrap the fruit, but express the 
opinion the experiment would be worth try- 
ing of using a layer of excelsior at the bot- 
tom and one at the top, to distribute the 
pressure. 

It is of the first importance that our apples 
are well selected and properly packed in order 
to hold this foreign trade and increase it. In 
this manner it is fair to presume the exports 
of American apples to northern Europe will 
be as permanent a success as is the trade in 
the dried and canned fruits of California and 
the middle and Atlantic states, now firmly 
established there, with consumption steadily 
increasing year by year. In fact, our applies 
penetrated Europe last winter as far as Aus- 
tria for the first time, meeting marked favor 
when in choice condition. 


REGED SS 

For an Increaed Apple Market—The Ham- 
burg fruit exposition will open Sept 24 and 
should afford a fine opportunity to display the 
products of the commercial orchards of this 
country. This important German city handled 
500,000 bbls apples last season from the US 
and Canada and will want large quantities 
the coming year. Itisto be hoped some of 
our progressive fruit growers will make a 
creditable dispiay. The official announce- 
ment just received from Hamburg says: 
About a dozen of each variety of apples 
should be sent, carefully picked, and wrapped 
in tissue or soft paper, packed so they do not 
touch or rub each other in the boxes, these 
containing air holes to avoid fermentation. 
They should be shipped to Lunham & Moore, 
461 Produce Exchange, New York, who will 
place them on board of our Hamburg steam- 
ers, thereby saving ocean freight and charges 
to the shipper, as all Hamburg steamers take 
exhibits free of charge. Exhibits should 
reach Hamburg about Sept 24. The board of 
managers will take charge of all exhibits and 
see that justice is dune to them. 


Mammoth White Winter Rye.—This variety 
is noteworthy for its splendid straw as well 
as good yields of grain. The bread made 
from the flour is claimed to be of extra quality. 
Our frontispiece is from a photograph taken 
this spring of Mammoth white rye sown last 
fall on the farm of Edward L. Clarkson at 
Tivoli, Dutchess Co, N Y. He has grown this 
rye for five years on different soils, with both 
stable manure and commercial fertilizers, 
and has had fine crops each year. Last year 
it was sown from Sept 25 to Oct 6, 145 bu per 
acre, but there was no difference in the yield 
hetween the two sowings. The person who 
threshed this rye a few days ago with a steam 
thresher said it was the best he had ever 
threshed. We saw this rye at the American 
institute fair, 1896, where it easily won first 
prize and it also took similar honors at the 
New York state fairs in 1895-6, the Dutchess 





county fair last year, and the Missouri state 
fair. 
The Higher Prices for Beans scored last 


month are holding fairly thus far in September, 
although here end there some concessions are 
noted. Speculation was rife a month ago, 


and certain holders of this character are now 
taking profits. 


A cargo of beans from the Pa- 








cific coast, consisting of 25,000 bags, was re- 
cently unloaded at New York. Prices con- 
tinue on the basis of $1@1 15 per bu for medi- 
um and pea beans at New York, and 1 05@1 10 
at Chicago. 


Fall Apples Selling Fairly Well.—The best 
offerings of autumn fruit are moving nicely 
at all wholesale markets aud fancy lots are 


held with some firmness. Prices cover a very 
wide range owing to the uneven quality. 
Strictiy choice table apples job at $2 25@2 50 
per bbl in Chicago, and up to 2 50@3 in New 
York and Boston: on the other hand poor to 
common cooking apples go at 50@75c. Better 
convert such into cider or hog feed. 


Grain Moving by Boats—Enormous quanti- 
ties are being shipped from upper lake ports. 
One day recently clearances from Chicago 
alone were 1,113,000 bu corn and nearly 500,- 


000 bu other grain. In three days, nearly 
5,000,000 bu grain were started down the 
lakes. Lake grain freights have hardened 


somewhat toa level of 14@1fc per bu, Chicago 
to Buffalo. 


Cooler Eggs continue to appear in quantities 
sufticient to prevent any great advance in 
strictly fresh stock. The market is healthy 
both west and east. Eggs taken from cold 
storage show a modest profit, and farmers are 
in the meantime getting fair figures for fresh 
laid. 

Butter Holds the Advance fairly well, yet 
the ‘‘ wire-edge’’ has been taken off the mar- 
ket since the 4-cent upturn so recently noted 
nourcolumns. The higher prices brought 
out from cold storage some cheaply made June 
stocks, fine goods, in order to take advantage 
of the situation. Meanwhile current offer- 
ings of strictly fresh butter are moderate, but 
not burdensome, and wanted. 








Basket and Question Box. 


When to Plant Fruit Trees.—W. W. N., St 
Lawrence Co, N Y: If the ground is in good 
condition fruit trees in general may be plant- 
ed in the fall just as well asin the spring In 
fact fail planting has some advantages, as 
there is usually more time to do the work 
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than in spring, it will be performed better 
than when the trees have to be planted in the 
hurry of spring work; %ut if the ground is 
heavy and wet itis better to defer planting 
until spring. Many successful orchardists 
purchase the trees in the fall, heel them in 
carefully so that water cannot settle around 
their roots, and then plant them as early in 
spring as the ground can be brought into 
proper condition. 


Dry Corn Is Exported.—A. A., Jr: Corn 
intended for export account is not subjected 
to any artificial treatment, but is dried 
through natural processes until quite free from 
moisture before placing in hold of vessel. As 
a result, it will keep indefinitely providing 
proper care is taken of it. 


Analysis of the Potato.—H. K., New York: 
The percentage composition of the potato is: 
Water 78.9, ash 1.0, crude protein 2.1, nitro- 
gen free extract 17.3, crude fiber 0.6, ether 
extract 0.1, organic matter 20.1. The per- 
centage of digestible matter is: Crude _ pro- 
tein 1.4, carbohydrates 16.1, ether extract 0.1. 





Dry Fodder and Ensilage Compared.—The 
New Jersey experiment station, after making 
feeding tests with dairy cows the past season, 
reaches the following conclusions: The cost 
of harvesting, storing and preparing the dry 
matter contained in corn was greater in the 
form of silage than in the form of dried fod- 
der. The changes that occur in the composi- 
tion of silage were not such as to decrease its 
feeding value in a greater degree than those 
which occur in the process of curing corn fod- 
der. For milk and butter production the 
feeding value of the dry matter of the silage 
was greater than that of the dried fodder corn. 
The yield of milk was 12.8 % greater, and the 
yield of fat 10.4 % greater. At 1c per lb fur 
the milk produced, the value of the corn crop 
was nearly $10 per acre greater when fed in 
the form of silage rather than in the form of 
dried fodder. 





Colorado Fruit Shipments outside the bor- 
ders of the state begin to attyact attention. 
Recently some fine musk melons were receiv- 
ed at Chicago. They were in crates of 45 each 
aud sold at $1 65@1 75 per crate. 
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are genuine, or good.) 


of slow corrosion. 


HITE LEAD is like a 


great many other articles 


offered for sale; some good, some 


bad. (See list of the brands which 


They are 


made by the “old Dutch” pro- 


Avoid 


getting the other sort by mak- 
‘ing sure of the brand. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











The Stu d e b a k er is the Lightest Running and Most Durable Wagon Made. 


The Lumber used is 
seasoned under cover 
by the slow process of 
time, consequently the 
full strength is pre- 
severd. f 

If no agent in your ft 
town, write us direct. 
Write us, mentioning ¥ 
this paper, and we will 
send you FREE a copy 
of our Old Shop exquis- 
itely reproduced. 





Made by practical and skilled 
Thoroughly tested 
in every climate the world over. 


Is Yours a Studebaker ? 


Your team, 
Repair bills, 
get one and Time, Money 


mechanics. 


why not 


STUDEBAKER BROS MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Fruit on the General Farm. 


J. T. JOHNSON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Many busy farmers think that fruit grow- 
ing is beyond them and that their time can 
be more protitably utilized in general farm- 
ing. As a result thousands of country homes 
are deprived of the most helpful and at the 
same time inexpensive of all luxuries. No 
kind of fruit bought in the market is equal 
to the home grown article and the farmer’s 
table will never be iiberally supplied until he 
has his own fruit garden. 

Can every farmer have these luxuries? 
Certainly. The same kind of thought, skill 
and labor which must be must be given to 
general grain farming will produce an abund- 
ance of luscious fruit. Use the same judg- 
ment in selecting plants and cultivating ap- 
ples and small fruits, as you do in choosing 
corn, wheat and grasses. Take care to select 
those varieties adapted to your soil and cli- 
mate. There are a great number of varieties 
of all classes of fruits from which to choose. 
Be on time, thoroughly prepare the soil, 
plant the trees carefully and give them in- 
telligent culture. Don’t neglect the orchard 
for other farm crops, but throughout the 
whole season give it attention. Do asl have 
recommended and your fruit plantation will 
give you more in actual value and ten times 


greater satisfaction than any other equal 
amount of land on the farm. 
rT 


Arranging a Farmer’s Lawn. 





A farmer’s lawn is usually much more spa. 
cious than so many of the narrow city lots. 
In fact it may be compared with the large 
city places upon which hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars have been expended and 
yet a farmer’s lawn may be made as attrac- 
tive with a few dollars’ worth of labor and 
iwmaterial, and much less attention is usually 
required in preserving it. The ideal arrange- 


ment of such a place requires the skill of a 
landscape artist. 

The residence is, or should be situated 
some distance Back from the highway, giving 
room in front for several shade trees and 
clumps of shrubbery. These should be ar- 


ranged to cover unsightly objects, whether far 
or near, and at the same time preserve desir- 
able views from some of the most prominent 
positions. In general it is best not to scatter 
the trees in all parts of the lawn, but keep in 
groups and have at least one large open snace 
with various nooks or retreats, and places 
that afford dense shade as well as the bright 
sunshine. 

The location of walks and driveways is an 
important feature. There should be no more 
of either that will constantly “be used and 
both should extend directly toward the place 
to which they lead and notin a round about 
way, not necessarily in a straight line, but 
with a gentle curve around and between 
clumps of shrubbery. Asa rule, it is best to 
have but a_ single driveway leading from the 
read past one side of the residence. 

: —— 


The Care of Lambs. 


PROF. J. H. SHEPPERD, NORTH DAKOTA, 





It is well to have a separate apartment for 
each ewe which is likely to Jamb or has a 
weak lamb at foot. By having a few light 
panels and with cleats nailed to the walls to 
hold the panels in place the lambing pen can 
be very quickly divided into apartments of a 
size to suit the needs. A space six by six 


feet will accommodate a single ewe with her 
lamb very nicely. Lambs which are large 


enough to shift for themselves a little can be 
placed in larger pens with three or four other 
ewes and lambs and the older and stronger 
lambs can be placed in lots with 10 to 15 other 
ewes with their lambs. It is a mistake to 
keep a sheep barn tightly closed; ventilate, 
but avoid having drafts of air strike the 
tluck and especially the young lambs. The 
umount of ventilation needed must he deter 
mined and regulated by the shepherd. 

Provide the shepherd with a room heatediby 
a stove to enable him to dry and warin wet or 
cold lambs and to warm milk for them. It 
often happens that feeding a weak lamb reg- 
ularly for a few hours saves its life. Keep a 


FARM AND FIELD 


record of the time each ewe is served in the fall 
that you may know when the different ewes 
are due to lamb. This record together with 
the appearance of the ewe willenable you to 
judge within a few days of the time at which 
a ewe will drop her lamb and will save her 
occupying space in the lambing pen and un- 
necessary length of time or of dropping a 
lamb before it is expected. 

By having a memorandum convenientin the 
sheep barn or a small one in the shepherd’s 
pocket, a record of the date of service of each 
ewe can be made. Have the notebook ruled 
beforehand, so that the necessary numbers 
and dates can be quickly and easily filled in. 
The following is a form which I will put in 
as a suggestion. 

RECORD FOR 1897. 
Served Date 


Ewe by ramserved Due to No of 
No No 1897 lamb Lambed lamb 
512 74 Oct 2 Feb 28 Meh3 240 
or, 
126 74 Oct30 Meh27 { 305 


Such a record shows many facts in a com- 
pact form. From such a record one can learn 
when the ewe is due to lamb, the age of the 
lamb, its sire and dam and whether it was a 
single lamb or atwin. Another column could 
be added giving the milking qualities of ewes 
and another wide one should be left for re- 
marks, to be used for the recording of things 
which have not previously been thought of, 
but are important fur future consideration. 

sessile 


Distribution of Plants.—The vast number 
of seeds produced by many of our 
plants account in a measure for the 
difficulty in eradicating them. A_ single 
seed of chess has been known to produce 600 
seeds; a Canada thistle 10,000; a single mul- 
lein stalk 600,000 or enough to seed 126 acres 
counting one seed to the square yard; gymp- 
son 151,651; lam)’s-quarter 310,658; pigweed 
966,902; tumbleweed 1,606,409 or enough to 
seed 346 acres, one seed to the square yard; 
another specimen produced 2,359,700 or 
enough to seed 508 acres, one seed to the 
square yard.—[{T. J. Burrill. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


An Ideal Pomona. 








In a beautiful rural home near Fallston, N 
Y, lived an ideal grange officer, Mrs Henry 
D. Wood, Pomona of the New York state 
She was distinguished not only for 
all womanly 
virtues, but for 
zeal and earn- 
estness in all 
work celculat- 
ed to increase 
the usefulness 
of the order. 
The maiden 
name of Mrs 
Wood was Em- 
ily Crippens; 
she was born 
at Albany, 
Sept 29, 1851, 
and removed 
to Saratoga Co 
at an early 
age. She was 
married Sept 
2, 1868, and has 
since resided 
in the vicinity 
of the home 
until her life closed, July 27 last. Both Mr 
and Mrs Wood early became interested in 
grange work, which gave to them a wide cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances who, com- 
ing from fur and near on the occasion of the 
Woods’ 25th wedding anniversary, collected 
in the commodious farmhouse to the number 
of more than 300, bringing with them costly 
aud beautiful gifts to the value of hundreds 
of dollars. In 1895, Mr and Mrs Wood served 
on the loval committee of arrangements at the 
session of the state grange in Albany, and the 


grange. 








following year at Binghamton, Mrs Wood 
received an almost unanimous election to the 


oftice of Pomona. At the 1897 session held in 
Rochester last February, Sister Wood added 
greatly to her popularity, both socially and in 
her official capacity, her very capable work in 
the fifth degree being especially noticeable, 
while her annual report, delivered without 


Apri twins 1 276 ; 





notes, full of strength and cheer and encour- 
agement, was a masterpiece, ending as it did 
with a poetic tribute to the goddess she rep- 
resented. Hers was a beautiful life, for she 
was a devoted wife, a good mother, a hospit- 
able, sympathetic and faithful friend. Lov. 
ing friends sang with choked voices the 
grange hymns she had herself selected to be 
sung at her funeral, heaped high with flowers 


the casket containing her beloved fo1m, and 
followed in solemn, tearful procession to her 
last resting place. 
‘ es 
NEW YORK. 
Domestic grange was instituted at Scriba 
Center in Feb 1874, with very few mem- 


bers, as farmers did not seem to take kindly 
to the’ organization. But soon realizing it 
was a good thing for them they came in and 
soon found the benefit derived by social inter- 
course with one another was something more 
to be valued than dollars and cents. This 
grange is often the scene of many animated 
debates in which the ladies take their part 
with a relish. In fact the grange helps to 
smooth the rough furrows of life, makes us 
more intelligent, give us new ideas, makes 
our farming easier, and encourages us in time 
of low prices. Domestic granges has a mem- 
bership of about 150 and has $600 in the 
treasury. At the last meeting several receiy- 
ed final degrees and a harvest supper was 
served. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania Patrons’ Annual Encampment, 

The annual encampment of Pa Patrons at 
Williams’ Grove, Pa, was a great success in 
every respect, 30,000 people being on the 
grounds Aug 26. Entire families rent tents 
or cottages and stay for a week. Sports, 
boating, fishing, inspection of machinery and 
various other exhibits occupy the time. Port- 
able sawmills, hay baling presses, corn har- 
vesters, gas and steam engines and other pow- 
er-furnisbing devices engage the attention of 
all Patrons. Entries of all kinds of farm an- 
imals and products of the orchard, garden and 
vine were very numerous. Lectures have been 
givemeach day during the fair but Grange 
day was best attended and by far the most 
peg On that day State Master Leonard 
Rhone presided. Addresses were delivered 
by National Lecturer Alpha Messer of V 
the state master and others. Miss Emma 
Brewer of Delaware Co madea great hit by 
a paper How to cook husbands. Dr Wiley, 
chemist of the U S Dept of Agr, represented 
the National department, as did Pomologist 
Heiges. 





We admire the pluck and manner by which 
New Hampshire farmers are working out 
their own salvation. Their ‘‘union’’ consists 
of 230 granges in the 258 towns of the state, 
which are more closely cemented in their fra- 
ternal work through 16 Pomona granges. 
These granges have taught farmers to talk, 
think and act together for their own interests, 


with the result that in public matters profes- 
sional men and politicians are of but little 
use to New Hampshire farmers. This has 


been magnificently illustrated by the 16 great 
meetings held over the state with a period 
of only two weeks under the auspices of the 
Pomona granges, where live topics of interest 
to New Hampshire farmers were discussed 
most intelligently by practical, hard-working 
farmers. New Hampshire Patrons are to be 
congratulated on their magnificent organiza- 
tion and the immense amount of good being 
got out of it by the farmers of the state. 


Poultry at the York State Fair. 





The exhibit this year included 1731 entries 
and 2600 birds. Every breed and variety of 
a breed were shown. Last year $1 per pen 
for fowls and 25c¢ per bird was charged as an 
entry fee and entries accordingly fell off. This 
year entries are 400 more than last year and 
with the entry fee in force. Entries of Asiat- 


ics were up to an average in number and 
some of the birds were the best to be found 


in the country. Langshan entries were much 
larger than heretofore. Minorcas showed up 
four times more than last year, while lLeg- 
horns have fallen off some. Plymouth Rocks 
were shown in comparatively smail numbers. 
Ducks and geese made a big show. Turkeys 
were in tomparatively smaller numbers and 
not a Bronze turkey was to be seen. The 
molting period prevents much handling, 
hence turkey raisers hardly care to spoil 
birds fora show. Pigeons were shown in 
smaller numbers but were of far better quali- 
ty than usually seen at the state fair. Of the 
largest exhibitors, Mayor Burn of Ontario 
was the largest, showing birds; he took 107 
firsts and 65 second premiums, or a total of 











$300. Mr Burns makes the circuit of fairs each 
fall and carries all before him. So badly did 
Mr Burns’s birds do up all others, that A. G. 
Oliver of Del, who also had a tremendous 
string, found it unprofitable to follow and 
get only crumbs so he accordingly bought Mr 
Burus’s entire outtit for about $1500. Mr 
Burns promises to be on the road again in 2 
yrs us he has a large stock of fine young birds 
at home. W. A. Smith of New York made 226 
entries and carries some very fine birds. A. 
G. Oliver entered 223. Nota fighting Game 
fowl was to be seen among the many fine 
Games. 

The poultry headquarters yas pan- 
demonium let loose with a deafening 
babel and an arrangement of coops that could 
not have been worse. When the poultry 
building was constructed it answered the pur- 
pose very well but exhibits have increased to 
such an extent some charge is absolutely es- 
sential. Coops of all shapes and sizes were 
piled in heaps from the floor up 8 to 10 ft 
high. Even the aisles were blocked with 
tiers of coops. Breeds could not be collected 
but were scattered badly. <A strong pressure 
is being brought to bear for a_ fisheries build- 
ing. Would it not be better to convert the 
present poultry building into a fisheries ex- 
position and erect a brand-new poultry build- 
ing equipped with uniformly sized coops, 
commensurate with the industry in the state 
and the exhibitions recently made? Such 
would be a wise solution of the problem. 





The New Tariff Sugar Schedule. 


Among the many papers presented at the 
recent meeting of the American association 


fur the advancement of science, one of: great 
economic interest was a clear explanation 
from a purely scientific standpoint of the true 
meaning of the sugar schedule, of the new tar- 
iff by Prof H. W. Wiley, chemist tothe U §S 
departinent of agriculture. His paper was 
substantially as follows: 

The duties }evied on imported sugars are of 
three kinds, a direct duty determined by po- 
lariscopic test, a differentia] duty determined 
by the Dutch standard of color, and a coun- 
tervailing duty determined by the amount of 
export bounties paid by foreign countries. 
The basal point for the direct duty isa raw 
sugar under No 16 of the Dutch standard, and 
testing 75 degrees by the polariscope. The 
rate on such is 95 per 100 lbs. The differen- 
tial duty is paid on all refined sugars, and on 
all sugars above No 16 Dutch standard. Itis 
1z)c per 100 lbs. The Dutch standard consists 
of 14 grades of different colors, prepared by 
the sugar brokers of Rotterdam and Anmster- 
dam. NoT7isavery dark browp sugar, and 
No 20, the highest, is almost white. No 16, 
which is the standard for the differential du- 
ty is of a dirty yellow gray, which would 
hardly be accepted for consumption at the ta- 


ble. All imported sugars which are fit for 
consumption will be compelled to pay a dif- 


ferential duty of 12}¢ per 100 Ibs. 

In the direct duty levied by the polariscope, 
there is an increase of 3$c per 100 Ibs for each 
polariscopie degree from 75 to 100 degrees. A 
pure sugar -testing 100 by the polariscope, 
would therefore be taxed 1.823¢ per 100 Ibs. 
Add to this the differential duty of 124c and 
the amount is brought to 195 per 100 Ibs. This 
is the maxizium rate of duty which can be 
levied on imported sugars from countries 
with no export bounty. 

In addition to this sum, on all sugars from 
countries paying export bounty, a sum equal 
to the amount of the export bounty is levied. 
This 1s easily ascertained where the amount 
of export bounty is fixed by law. Pure sugar 
on leaving Germany receives an export -boun- 
ty of 58c per 100 Ibs, and on leaving France, 


39. Adding these tigures to 195, makes the 
maximum duties collected on German and 
French sugars 233 and 234c respectively. In 
addition to this there may be charged a sum 
equal to any indirect bounty paid by any 
country. The ascertaining of this indirect 


bounty will require the highest expert knowl- 
edge in the treasury department. 

The amount of protection received by sugar 
refineries in this country under the new bill 
is variously stated. The maximum protection 
under conditions most favorable to the refin- 
ers would be 69¢ per 100 Ibs. The minimum 
protection under ideal conditions of trade 
would be 12)c. It is fair to presume that sug- 
ar refiners, being shrewd business’ men, will 
so order their affairs as to secure the greatest 
possible benefit tothemselves. ‘This is accom- 
plished by having raw sugars which they buy, 
made to order and of a character to secure the 
greatest protection. 

The use of the Dutch standard is 
tific and inexcusable. It is simply used 


unscien- 
be- 


cause it has been in use for the past 100 years. 
strange 


It seems that this great country 


YHREE 











PROMISING MONEY 


much Potash a wel 
Send your address, 


Free 


CROPS 


Potash. 


An illustrated yor which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
1-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
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An absolute necessity for 


every crop. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 











should allow its income to depend upon an 
unscientific standard made by an entirely ir- 
responsible association in a foreign country. 
But it has always been in the tariff and for 
this reason alone it has been allowed to re- 


main. Under this standard the sugar trust 
can buy sugar which pays an import duty of 
$1.27 per 100 lbs and sell it for that which 


pay $1.95 duty, thus making a profit of 68c. 
This is the highest profit possible and 12hc is 
the lowest, but neither is a probable one, as 
the conditions which prevail will make the 
usual profit from the duty somewhere between 
the two. ‘ 

Mr Wiley should have added that this special 
protection to refiners is 25 to 50% less than 
they got in the Wilson law, and a still further 


reduction from the McKinley rates. On the 
other hand, protection to producers of raw 
sugar is doubled. Dr Wiley truly concludes 


that ‘‘The new tariff will undoubtedly pro- 
mote the production of sugar in the United 
States and the output of domestic beet sugar— 
which was 40,000 tons in 1896—wili largely in- 
crease.’”’ 

Secretary Wilson of the dep’t of agri has 
been personally investigating some of the beet 
sugar factories in the west. The Lehi Banner 
says he pays a high tribute to the new indus- 
try of raising beet seed, by ordering all that 
can be spared for the use of the government. 

It is stated that the new California beet sugar 
and refinery company is to erect a factory at 
Crockett, Contra Costa Co, Cal, and that it 
will also convert into a sugar factory the Un- 
ion stock yards plant at Rodeo, Cal, which 
originally cost one million dollars, but 
which has been standing idle for five years. 
The Crockett plant is to be adapted to refin- 
ing Hawaiian cane sugar as well as the man- 
ufacture of beet sugar. The company hopes 
to handle considerable Hawaiian sugar when 
the contract between the island planters and 
the sugar trust expires in December. 


Tobacco Crop a and Market. 





Instructive Fertilizer Experiments. 

One of the most important meetings of the 
Lancaster Co Tobacco Growers’ ass’n held this 
season was that of Ang 28 at the Paexp sta 
near Marietta. The attendance of growers 
was unusually large all eager to learn the re- 
sult of the year’s work at “the station. The 
same plot of two and a half acres, on which 
have been carried on the experiments for the 
past five years, was again utilized for this 
season, and the field isin vetter shape than 
ever before. For the first time in three sea- 
sons the ground has been sufficiently moist 
and the result has been a very satisfactory 
growth and goud resuits. The field was divid- 
ed into 20 plots of equal size, and these were 
treated with various kinds of fertilizers. The 
best results were obtained on plots treated 
with the manurial formula prepared by Prof 
Frear of the Pa exp sta, who has from the be- 
ginning of these experiments prepared all 
the fertilizers. 

The formula whic h has been superior to all 
others the past 3 yrs is composed as_ follows: 
Dissolved boneblack, 800 lbs. carbonate of pot- 
ash and magnesia 715 lbs and cotton seed meal 
1350 Ibs. This is an amount suflicient for an 
acre of ground. Hete other plots were treat- 
ed with b: arnyard manure and, as was demon- 
strated last year, these plots are the poorest of 
all. From this it would appear that artificial 
fertilizers are much to be preferred for tobac- 
co raising than barnyard manure. 

In addition to the 20 plots experimented 
on, a considerable area was this year used in 


experimenting with different varieties of 
foreigu tobacco. There are plots planted 
with Chemung Valley Havana seed, with 
Sumatran seed, Parditos from Cuba, Vueitas 
and Bernardios. All show up well, the 
Sydney variety in particular, the latter 
being a very rapid grower with leaves 
quite close together on the stalk. | Fol- 
lowing the inspection at the experiment sta- 


tion, the growers adjourned to Cassell’s ps ark, 


Ww here an afternoon session was held and 
various questions of interest to the associa- 
tion discussed. It developed at this meet- 


ing that this year’s crop of tobacco in Lancas- 
ter Co is the largest and most promising 
grown in 5 years. 








Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
$39.90. You don’t pay for them until 
after received. Everything in Buggies, 
Carriages, Harness and Saddles in our 
FREE VEHICLE CATALOGUE. Send forit. 
Adérons, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. Editor.) 


RAMS : ‘HE Double Acting Rams open 
the valves as well as shut them 
off with the power of the water. More water 
raised in proportion to waste than any ram 
made. No stopping 

C. & A. HODGKINS CO., Marlboro, N. H. 


[:| <q TOP_BUGGY. FOR $28.95, 
















Cranberry Growers in Convention. 





The 28th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can cranberry growers’ ass’n met at Caniden, 
N J, Aug 31, with more than 40 members pres- 
ent. The report of the seeretary indicated a 
drift in the clouds that lets in a ray of sun- 
shine. A short apple crop in the east and a 

short cranberry crop, with the loss well dis- 
tributed in most cases, gave assurances of bet 

ter prices for what will be harvested. Tables 

of the crop of 1896 and the prices obtained for 
it formed a part of the report. <A large num- 
ber of communications were read giving esti- 
mates of probable yield and these were sup- 
plemented by personal statements by the 
menbers present. New England reports 
indicate about 250,000 bu, New Jersey's crop 
about 165,000 bu. From the west there may 
be 65,000 bu, with chances of a great reduction 
from frost which had aiready done some in- 
jury. Scald may further reduce the New Jer- 
sey crops, while on Cape Cod the berry worm 
may lessen the estimate. The entire crop 
will not exceed 580,000 bu and may fall co#- 
siderably short of this. 

The secretary opened the discussion on the 
questions, ‘‘Can the cost of harvesting the 
crop be reduced; if so, how?’’ He advocated a 
reduction of the price paid for picking, which 
is altogether out of proportion to the price of 
the berries. Several members joined in tbe 
same general strain and the possibility of us- 
ing machinery in harvesting was discussed at 
some length. Mr Jones described the rakes 
used by many of the growers in Cape Cod; 
but these would not answer in New Jersey he- 
cause of the different methods of cultivation. 
The general opinion was that hand picking 
must be adhered toin New Jersey, but that 
the prices therefore should be reduced. 

Prof John*B. Smith of the N J exp sta, 
spoke on the results of observations made in 
1897. On several bogs on which grasshoppers 
had caused serious injury in_ the past, there 
had been little or none in 1897, as a_ result of 
measures adopted—either retlowing or using 
turkeys. ‘The little green !meadow grasshop- 
pers do much more of the damage to berries 
than had been suspected. Katydids are ,very 
scarce everywhere this year and in bogs 
where no katydids and no shorthorned grass- 
hoppers oceurred much injury had been caus- 
ed by these little species of Xiphidium. They 
winter as eggs, which are laid in the stalks ot 
reeds and grasses and hatch early in June, 
becoming winged in August. Eggs are not 
laid until the end of August or early in Sept- 
ember. The remedy is, reflowing about the 
middle of June, before the blossoms open. 
The cranberry saw-fly had been found for the 
first time this year on an Atlantic county 
bog and had been controlled by retlowing, the 
last time on June 20, when the buds were 
well advanced and some blossoms open; the 
latter were killed by 24 hours, submergence 
but the unopened buds were not harmed and & 
good crop set. 

Two Jersey Opinions. 
on the vines 
the rain 
the soil; 


are rotting badly 
in this section. This is caused by 
and hot suns propagating fungi in 
this strikes the berries and makes them _ rot. 
[ have seen six or eight specks on one berry 
not larger than a pin-head, these growing and 
spreading rapidly. —[(Joshua Forsythe, Bur- 
lington Co, N J. 

This county usually yields as many 
as all the remainder of the state, but 
in this section is now about 30 % below 
year, and that in turn was about half a 
crop.—({I. W. Budd, Burlington Co, N J. 


Cranberries 


berries 
the crop 
last 
full 
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American Pomological Society. 


The 25th session of the American pomologi- 
cal society, held during the past week at Co- 
lumbus, O, although its attendance was not 
very large, has been one of the most import- 
ant in its history. When this renowned asso- 
ciation was organized nearly 50 years ago 
truit culture was almost entirely confined to 


the eastern and middle states, and it was no 
more ditticult to bring tugether its members 


than it is now to procure a large attendance 
of the members of a tlourishing state society. 
Lut since then enormous fruit interests have 
developed throughout our entire country, and 
the conditions and requirements of a national 
society have become essentially different from 
what they were half a century ago. While 
formerly this society was the only national as- 
sociation devoted to the improvement of 


fruits and their culture, there are now sevy- 
eral organizations—foremost among which is 
the division of pomology of the U S_ depart- 


ment of agriculture—working toward the same 


end and ail doing the same or similar work, 
which by co-operation could be done better 


and with less expenditure of time, money and 
labor than are now required. To examine in- 
to the practicability of such co-operation a 
special committee had been appointed at the 
previous session. The report of this commit- 
tee, now submitted, showed that such a co-op- 
eration of allied interest could readily be ef- 
fected, and that the secretary of agricnuiture 
had expressed his approval. Just at this mo- 
ment Secretary Wilson entered the hall where 
he was greeted with a hearty welcome. 
Among other good things which he said the 
statement that he fully approved the proposed 
plan of co-operation and that he would gladly 
do ull in his power to have it carried out elic- 
ited the most tumultous applause. 


Another important measure adipted was 
the reduction of the membership fee of $4 to 
$2 per session. The motion for holding the 


meeting annually instead of biennially, as 
heretofore, was laid over till the next session. 

It was with deep regret that the society 
submitted to the Hon P. J. Berckman’s decis- 
sion to decline re-election to the presidency 
which he bas held su etticiently and credita- 
bly for tlhe past ten years. The ofticers elected 
for the next session are: C. N. Watrous of 
Iowa, president; George W. Campbell of 
Ohio, first vice-president; W. <A. Taylor of 
Washington, DU, secretary; L. R. Taft of 
Michigan, treasurer; and one vice-presiljent 
for each state. The committee on nomina- 
tions F. M. Hexamer chairman, W. B. Al- 
wood, secretary, G. B. Brockett, William B. 
Tayor and G. W. Campbell reported the fol- 
lowing which was unanimously adopted by 
a ring vote. 

‘*We express our sincere regret that Presi- 
deut P. J. Berckman has positively declined 
tu permit your committee to consider his 
name for re-election to the office of president. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
testify our high regard and esteem for the 


great services he has rendered the society as its 
president forthe past ten vears, and to further 
express our warm affection for him personally 


as a noble, high-minded gentleman, who has 
contributed most ably and effectiveiy to the 


development and elevation of American po- 


mology.’’ 
SS 
NEW YORK. 
Beekman, Dutchess Co, Sept 7—The largest 
hay crop ever cut here in any one season was 
all housed on or about Sept 1. The qual- 


ity is up to the standard and the quantity 
per acre is immense. Farmers that planted 


a large acreage of potatoes for an _ early 
market have dug and_= sold the _ bulk. 
Many pronounce the crop a failure. Farmers 


of this section are picking and shipping early 
apples. About the same acreage of rye will 
be sown this fali as usual. A number of 
farmers contemplate sowing spring wheat. 
The corn crop of this section is backward and 
is liable to be wiped out by frost before ma- 
turity. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, Sept 6—The unusual 
wet weather delayed the harvesting of both 
hay and grain. Oats are proving to be the 
best in years. Dry and warm weather will 
be required for an average corn crop. Under 
the most favorable circumstances it will not 
come up to the past two years except in 
growth of stalk. Apples, except a few varie- 
ties, are almost a failure, especially the best 
winter varieties. The berry crop was good. 
Grape vines are heavily loaded, and at least 
two weeks later than usual. Early variety, 
such as Champion, show no signs of turning. 
All interest is now centered in the potato 
crop, and it is being watched closely. It is 
one of the main money crops of Oneida 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


county. The early varieties are 60 % short of 
either of the past two seasons. It was thought 
that the late crop outlook was favorable, but 
examinations from time to time demonstrate 
that the yield will not be what the vines in- 
dicate. ‘There is considerable complaint of 
rot in the early crop. The acreage is at least 
30 % below last year’s. Sweet corn for the 
canning factory is in a deplorable condition. 
The variety planted is know as the country 
gentleman, and requires a long and favorable 
season to mature. Other varieties are doing 
fairly well for the season. 

Montgomery, Orange Co, Sept 7—There is a 
large hay crop, about half of it in good order. 
The low grounds have been drowned for the 
last month, and most of the rye crop was 
caught in the stormy weather and badly dam- 
aged. Most of the oats were overripe before 
they could be harvested and threshed badly. 
Potatoes are not more than 30 % of a crop in 
this county. Dry weather, when early pota- 
them. Excessive 


toes were setting, injured 
rains when they were ripening caused rot, 
and blight has destroyed many tields. Onions 


also are badly damaged by excessive wet and 


are not over 40% of a crop in the county. 
Corn promises a fair crop if frost holds 
off. Fall pastures are good and stock 


is having a full feed for this time of year. 


Morris, Otsego Co, Sept 6—It 
that 3000 people attended the 
grangers’ pienic held Aug 20. 


is estimated 


farmers’ and 
Corn promises 


a fine crop if frosts hold off. Eggs are now 
15e per doz. Butchers are not buying veals 


now on account of the high price, Ge 1 w. 
The Morris fair, which is one ef the best 
town fairs in the state, will be held Sept 28-30. 
In many of the departments the’ exbibits 
equal those of any county fair. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 7—Threshing 
istwell advanced. Oats are yielding fairly well. 
Blight has struck the potato crop and the 
tubers aie rotting badly. Fodder corn is be- 
ing cut. The crop is good and stands up 
well. Most of it will be cured in the shock. 
Pastures holding out well. Milch cows are 
doing fine. The condensed milk company 
can use more milk. The town fair comes the 
4th, 5th and 6th of Oct. 

Oneida, Madison Co, Sept 7—The crops in 
this vicinity look well, corn especially, and 
if there is no heavy frost it will be one of the 
biggest crops ever harvested. Hop pickers are 


beginning to come in from every direction. 
This place has been flooded with tramps of 


every kind and description coming to this 
section to earn a few dollars if they can by 
picking hops, but this will bea hard matter, as 
farmers are not paying per box what they did 
at one time. Hay hus been extra gouod, as 
have oats. Good hay is bringing anywhere 
from $11 to 12 per ton. Fire recently destroyed 
the old grist mill owned by the Clows and op- 
erated by Alfred Caseo. The dwelling near by 
was saved as there was no wind. The mill 
was located at Clockville. Loss $1500, insur- 
ance 00. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Sept 7—-Blight 
has struck potatoes in this section and some 
are reporting rot. Early planted potatoes are 
yielding very good. Corn is coming on very 
good. Farmers are plowing for rye and about 
an average acreage will be sown. Rye that is 
being threshed is an average yield, but the 
straw is very light, worth $5 at the press. 
Jonathan Hoag exhibited his stock at the 
New England fair at Portland, Me, and car- 
ried away most of the first prizes. 


Quackenkill, Rensselaer, Co Sept 6—Some 
are digging potatoes, which are a light 
crop. Corn is not an average crop. Hay 
yas better than for a number of seasons. 
Buckwheat is looking well. Pork is worth 
6he per lb. Meadows are good, M. J. Lund 


has commenced his round for threshing. Texas 
flies are very troublesome on cattle this sea- 
son. The Brunswick creamery is stili run- 
ning wagons for collecting cream three times 
a week. 

Wassiac, Dutchess Co, Sept 6—Corn is not 
good. Potatoes have grown well, but there is 
danger of rot. Cows are very high and scarce. 
It would be advisable for farmers to raise 
more calves, for at the present time out of 
three cows bought only one will be good. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, Sept 7—The 
peach crop of this county has seldom been ex- 
ceeded. Many orchards are so heavily loaded 
that the fruit is small. Prices average from 
25 to 30c per basket. Potatoes are a light 
crop with indications of rot. Buckwheat will 
be a short crop, both as to acreage and yield. 
Tomatoes will be from a one-fourth to a uone- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we: 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to oo 
On this page and under this heading mm the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely jow rate of five cents s 
Word, @acnd 1nNservioL. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEER, 


The address must be Counted as part of tne advertise 
ment, and each initial. or a bumber., counts as one word 
Cash must accompany eacb order. and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 We Cannot forward replieg sen: 
to this ofhce. 

Copy mnust be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARM? FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the rewuiar rate of Sixty cents 
per line each inseruon, to go on anotner page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type bemng used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a targe one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
Ing InVvestmeni. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 





W ANTED—A farmer capable enough to work to my advantage 

my 1500 acre farm, located within 40 miles of Kansas City, 
and in first-class condition to graze cattle for that market. It is 
now in grass and fully stocked, but needs an energetic, competent 
farmer to manage it. Only such, having best references for 
honesty, sobriety, and energy, need address W. K. JEWETT, 
35 Warren St., New York. 








ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
@ sale. Write what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 





M. L. BLACK, Ft. MeKavett, Texas, breeder and dealer in 
Angora Goats. Carloads furnished at reasonabie prices. 





ye eer #206. Gilts, boars, ete. J. M. DANII LS, 


Saratoga Springs, N 





WMIEAP FARM WANTED SCHERMER- 


HOKN, Brooklyn. 


State price. 357 





\ ANTED—Brown Leghorn Hens. JOHN A. SILVEY, 


Media, Pa 


Hundreds 
Of Replies. 


My small advertisement in Farmers’ Exchange column 
of The Agriculturist has brought me hundreds of replies, 
and effected many sales for me. Lam especially gratified 
at the results obtained from it. 


Poultry 
Raisers 


Having stock for sale will find the Farmers’ Exchange 
column in this paper a profitable place for making the 
same known. A small advertisement costing about £1.00 
a week is sure to bring in many times that amount. 











third of a @rop. Blight has caused the leaves 


to drop, and the dry weather and hot sun 
causes them to ripen yellow instead of red. 
Plowing for winter grain is well under way 
and manure is mostly spread. There is con- 
siderable hog cholerain this section and it 
seems to be spreading. Corn, although not 
a heavy crop, is better than was expected, 


and if frost.holds off for a couple of weeks 
many fields of late corn will make fair crops. 
Grapes are rotting badly. Wheat and rye 
yielded remarkably well. Apples are of good 


size and are not dropping badly at present. 
There will not be over 50% of last year’s 


crop. Pastures are good and it is not neces- 
sary to feed fodder corn as yet. Clover on 
wheat and rye stubbies is very fine and 
where not pastured is now in head. The 
nights are coo] and fruit and corn ripen slow- 
ly, and many late peaches are inclined to 
drop before fully matured. Lima beans are 
not filling well and the crop will be light. 
Price paid by grocers is 15¢ per qt. Onions 
are a fair crop at 90c per bu. Rye and corn 
are 35c, white oats hand threshed rye 
straw $32 perton. Timothy hay $10, butter 
léc, eggs 18c, veal calves She. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Sept 7—Threshing 
is being done by the farmers. The engine 
goes to a farmer with thresher and cleaner 
and finishes not only his wheat but alse his 
oat crop, which is generally put on the mar- 
ket at once to avoid shrinkage. Farmers are 
aaageagy wheat ground twice, believing that 

y so doing they obtain better results in grass 
following wheat crop. Hopewell township 
is becoming interested in the Trenton and 
Erving turnpike abandoned by that company. 
A confmittee asked bids to deliver 200 tons of 
inch crushed rock a distance of four miles; 
the lowest bid was by Scott Kise of Hope- 
well, 39¢c per ton. This material is placed 
upon a solid bottom formed by large stones. 
The peach crop is,enormous in this section. 
John O. Eghe is the largest grower and will 
have about 30,000 baskets. Prices are ruling 
very low. Good canning peaches sell for 40 
to 50c per bskt. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 








Center Co—Seeding has begun in earnest, 
many farmers being well advanced in their 
wheat sowing. The season thus far has been 
a most advantageous one and the crop being 
put out will aggregate in the county a larger 


number af acres than that of last fall. 
Many farmers have taken advantage of the 
rise to dispose of considerable of their. hold- 
ings. There was much old wheat still in 
the granaries, and this has all been rushed 
into the market in addition to much of this 


year’s crops, especially by the smaller farm- 


ers. The advance, though it did not bring 
wheat up to the dollar mark in the country 


districts, did bring it up to 90c, 15¢ more than 
it has sold for any time during the past year. 
This advance means not less than a half mil- 
lion dollars to the farmers of this section. 
The present indications are also for a rise in 
the prices of corn and oats. Potatoes are 
binging 60c, but as very little of the crop has 
yet been offered in market, owing to the poor 
vield of the early planting, prices will no 
doubt come down in a few weeks. The corn 
crop has developed better than expected 
and is maturing rapidly. There will be a 
good 90 % crop in this county. The peach sea- 
son is now at its height and the truit can be 
bought as low as 75c perbu, and $1 for the 
choicest. The crop in this and adjoining 
counties will aggregate fully 50,000 bu. Ap- 
ples are also plentier than it was believed 
they would be, and of fine quality. In gar- 
den truck. nothing is lacking, every and all 
kinds of vegetables yieiding large crops. 

Phenixville, Chester Co, Sept 7—The wheat 
crop is turning out very large. Lewis Croll 
of Lionville threshed four acres, which fyield- 
ed 51 bu per acre. Potato crop is light. Ap- 
ples and pears are scarce. Peaches are plenty 
and selling at 60 to 75ec per basket. There 
was a good crop of plums and prices are low. 
The rains have given plenty of pasturage and 
cows bring good prices. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co, Sept 6—The weather 
continues dry. Many farmers cannot do their 
plowing, and ground that is plowed cannot be 
pulverized. The crop of clover seed promises 
to be a good one. Some farmers are already 
cutting it. Van Lou and John Honsucker 
have each bough a new huller. Corn pros- 
pects 45 %. Garden truck is generally in de- 
mand at fair prices. Tomatuves 75c per bu, 
onions 7ic, cabbage dull at 50c per 100 lbs, 
potatoes 50c in local markets, sweet corn 8 to 
10c per doz, spring chickens 9c per Ib. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Sept 7—Farm- 
ers are busy threshing wheat, rye and wats. 
The average yield of wheat and rye is good, 
but that of oats is light. Corn is earing well 
and buckwheat looks promising. Potatoes 
will be a light crop and many pieces are 
blighting. <A larger acreage of wheat and rye 
than usual will be sown. Apples are dropping 
badly. The peach and plum crop is immense 
and many trees are breaking down under 
their heavy load of fruit. The granger's 
picnic at Lake Carey was attended by about 
6,000 people. The Wyoming county agrical- 
tural society’s fair will be held Sept 15-17. 
The new iron bridge to span Bowman’s 
creek at Eatonville is nearly completed. 
Tunkhannock is to have electric lights in the 
near future. 


The State Fair—The joint fair of the Penn- 
sylvania state agricultural society and the tri- 
county agricultural and driving park associa- 
tion opened at Johnstown, Monday, Sept 6, 
under very favorable auspices. The entries 
of live stock are unusually large, as are also 
those of poultry, farm produce, and fruits. 
The premium list this year amounts to $16,- 
567.10 cash, in addition to silver cups, diplo- 
mas, and 5000 for trotting and pacing. The 
fair grounds have been greatly improved as 
compared with last year. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 
NewYork, Sept 7—Dealers, growers and all 
operators in the hop market are awaiting the 
results ot the picking which is now in pro- 
gress and business at present is of small 
volume. Reports from the growing districts 
indicate lighter yield than expected. 
Crop Turning Out Smaller—Your estimate ot 


the hop crop in this state is very correct, but 
as the crop is being picked, it is turning out 
even smaller than your estimates. Reports 
from a great many sections show a general fall- 
ing off of 4 to and some #? below last 
years’ yield, and these reports are all based 
on present acreage. Once in a great while 
there is occasionally a grower who is getting 
as many as last year but they are very rare. 









AMONG THE FARMERS 





Dealers are anxiously trying to contract the 
new crop at 10 to 124¢ but find few takers.— 
| James F. Clark, Otsego Co, N Y. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Sept l Sept3 Sept6 
N Y state crop '%6, choice, 9 9 y 
- ee 5 * prime, 73g@834 Tig@844 1144@8% 
- ae an “ low tomed, 5@7 5@7 5@7 
Pacific crop, %, choice, 10@11 10@11 w@ll 
= “> see, 9@94¢ 9@9%4 9@94¢ 
“ “ “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 36 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, "96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 
MALONE, Franklin Co, N Y, Sept 5—The 


favorable weather conditions during the past 
week have kept Franklin Co hopsin a healthy 
condition, though they are ripening slowly. 
Some growers began picking Sept 6. but pick- 
ing will not be general before the 13th, if the 
weather conditions are favorable. Local deal- 


ers have offered 45¢ for 1896 hops during the 
week, but holders are not inclined to sell at 
these figures. 

New BrErRuin, Chenango Co, N Y, Sept 6— 


Picking is well commenced. Quality good, 
yield about 50 %, acreage 50 %. Price offered 
8@10c. Few buyers and few ready to sell at 
present prices. Weather fine. Most holders 
want 15@20c. 

SoLsvILLE, Madison Co, N Y, Sent 6—Some 
growers have commenced to pick and report 
that hops are coming down as heavy as was 
expected and that they have a fine sample for 
the Hunprey variety. Picking in general will 
commence this week. Several contracts have 
been made the past week at 9c and some are 
reported at Ye, with 10c oceasionally offered. 


WoRCESTER Otsego Co, N Y, Sept 6—Eng- 
lish cluster hops are vielding from 4 to #? 
on the same ground than they did last year 
and growers are greatly disappointed. Quali- 
ty is good and crop about matured. Contract- 
ing is stopped as growers will not sell. 


less 





Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—<At Albany, poultry firm un- 
der fair demand. Chickens 11@12c P lbl w, 
12@13c d w, fowls 9@10e 1 w, 10@11c d w, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 10@11le 
l w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c d w, 
fresh eggs 16@17c P dz. Baled timothy. hay 
$12@15 P ton, loose 12@15, clover 10@12, rye 
straw 10@10 50, oat 7 50@8 50, cottonseed meal 
18@19, corn 34@37c P bu, vats 25@28ce. Pota- 
toes 1 50@2 P bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 100, apples 
75c@1 25 P bbl, watermelons 12@15 P 100. 
Butter firmer, demand good. Good to ch emy 
tubs 17@18e P Ib, prints 18@19e, dairy 16@17e. 
Cheese quiet and firm. Full cream cheddars 
8@8ke P |b, flats 74}@8e, skims 3@ic. 

At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 17c P dz, 
chickens 10@1lle & Ib lw, 13@14c dw, ducks 
10@12c lw, 14@15¢e d w. Potatoes 40@60c P 
bu, cabbage 2@3c ea, green corn 8@10c P dz, 
green peas 50@60c P bu, tomatoes 50c. Corn 
40c P bu, oats 25@27c, bran $12 P ton. cotton- 
seed meal 20, middlings 13, baled and loose 
hay 9@12, clover 6@10, oat straw 7@9, rye 8@ 
10. Good toch cmy tub butter 18@19¢ P Ib, 
prints 19@22c, dairy 15@16c, full cream cheese 
9@10e. 


snnnancnigielliaet as 
Additional Live Stock Markets, 

At Buffalo, the holiday Monday interfered 
somewhat with the live stock markets, but 
prices not materially changed from last week. 
Cattle receipts 240 cars, all grades steady. 
Top price paid was $5 25, but something 
especially faney might have brought a little 
more. Stockers and feeders weaker at 3 50@ 
415. Hog receipts Monday 100 double decks; 


market slow. Yorkers and pigs 4 50 for 
choice, medium and heavy selling around 
440. Sheep and lambs steady under receipts 


Monday of 69 cars. Geod lambs 5 45@5 60, 
extra ewes and wethers 5 65@5 75, eulls and 
common 4 50@4 75. Handy grades of mutton 


sheep strong at 4@4 25, wethers 4 50@4 70. 


At Pittsburg, cattle active and strong Mon- 
day when 73 cars arrived. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4600480 Poorto g 
Fair, 4) to 1100 Lbs, 400@4 50 Heife 
Common, 70 te 900 Ibs, 364@400 Bolog 
Rough, half-fat, 825@4 00 F'sh cows & springr’s 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@400 Veal cal.ves 

Hogs a shade lower Monday when 30 double 
decks appeared. Pigs $4 50@4 60, prime light 
4 55, Yorkers and mediums 4 50@4 55, heavy 
droves 4 30@4 40. Only 8 cars sheep came in, 
the market ruling strong. Prime 4 15@4 20, 
good, but lighter in weight 390@4; lambs 4@5. 

Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 6—A _ duller market 
than that of to-day has not been seen this 
season. The fact that it was Labor day would 
not have had this effect if it had not been for 
the more important fact that buyers were not 
able to dispose of their cheese bought a week 






5 005 15° Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25 









6 00@ 7 00 
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ago, and still have the bulk of it on hand. 
After rising }{@%c the fore part of last 
week, cheese was found to be too high and on 
Thursday it was put back to 94c. The stock 
had cost too much in the country to enable 
buyers to sell out except at a loss, and the 
result was that inost of the goods were held 
over. With so much cheese still on hana, 
dealers would not take much more this week, 
unless they could get it at a price which they 
felt to be perfectly safe, and rather than ac- 
cept this price most of the salesmen conclud- 
ed to hold back their offerings, saving that 
they were better off on factory shelves than 
on the New York platform. 


Transactions were very small. Quotations 
comprise only 11 lots, 619 bxs, small colored, 
at 8 2c. The consignments are 15 lots, 1302 


bxs, believed to be all large sized stock which 
had already been shipped tu: New York and 


could not be recalled. One year ago transac- 
tions were 4837 bxs, and two years ago 5373 
bxs. 

Butter-—Sales of creamery butter at Utica 


were 75 pkgs at 18sec, 4 pkgs to local trade at 
20c, 20 cases 5-lb prints and 10 cases 1-1b prints 
at 193. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is somewhat higher. 
The exchange met the Ist inst and fixed the 
price at $1.21 P can of 40 qts, less the freight 
charges from each shipping station and 5c P 
can ferriage or cartage across the river from 
Jersey City. The undertone is reported one 
of firmness. The price named is equal to an 
average of about 2sc P gt in the country. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
sane for the week ending Sept 6 were as fol- 
OWS: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 742 329 
N Y Central. 77 _ 
NY. Ont & West, 1,337 — 
West Shore, 452 469 
N Y, Sus and West, 184 75 
NY & Putnam. (ai = 
New Haven & H, 287 _— 
Del, Lack & West, 1,043 - 
Long Island, — -— 
N J Central, 37 = 
Lehigh Valley, 240 — 
H ET Co, 351 — 
Other sources, _ oo 
Total receipts, 158,229 4,750 873 
Daily av this week, 22.604 678 125 
last week, 22.818 Ti7 136 
Corres’ing week last year, 19,680 480 164 
Shippers to the N Y market from this  sta- 
tion on the O& WRR get only 57c per can 


of 40 qts. These are starvation prices.—[H. 
A. B., Delaware Co, N Y. 
- —— 


Ditching in Insecure Soil.—It is occasionally 


necessary to cut a trench through soil that 
will] not *‘stand up’’ in the wall of the ditch. 
Sandy-soil is of this nature. To keep the 


ditch open until a pipe ean be laid, the 
plan shown in the accompanying diagram can 





1 ty YS 
4 





be used to advantage. A stake is driven at 
one side of the proposed trench.and is anchor- 
ed from its upper end as shown in the sketch. 
As the trench is deepened, a board is slipped 
down behind the stake, another stake secur- 
ed in the same way, holding the other end of 
the board. As the trench is deepened, the 
board is pressed down, and another added 
above it, the stakes also being driven down 
and so on till the required depth is reached. 
The same pian will probably have to be used 
on both sides. 





About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FORPOULTRY 


one Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
AND ONE YEAR AGO, 


—Corn— 
1897 1896 1897 


LATE WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES NOW 
—Wheat— 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 


-—Oats—~ 


1896 





Chicago, 4 2084 194.16 
New York, Oly 265, 24 2014 
Boston, : 30%, 288 3 
Toledo, t .454 22. 194 
St Louis, t.96! 18% «.1944 .17%4 
Minneapolis, .90! 2716 — 2%, — 
S Francisco, *1.50 oAZy *.9219%1.25 *.90 
London, 1.10 AT 31% — 7 

*p Cental. Other prices P bu. t No2 red. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION TO SEPT 1 

this year compared with previous seasons. The 


figures are compiled from Bradstreets, and are in 
millions of bushels. To this we add range of 
prices at Chicago, and U 38 wheat crop 

grown in millions of bushels. 





~Available stocks-, -——-S weeks from July l-—, 

2 23 ES ra 
— =3 £5 32 3 ae 
B&O me 6s FR BS HSOe Ps 
1897, 4.6 42 67 30 29 $0.90@0.9T 58s 
1896, 6 35 36 OT @ FF 5@ .70 470 
1895, 45 S.8 66 112 16 16 J8@ .65 460 
1894, 80 85 6 152 3 2 DO@ 56 518 
1893, 6 6.1 79 149 2 644 63@ .70 460 
1892, 43 3.5 mM 111 Sl °6 -7T2@ .75 516 
1891, 26 3.4 58 87 45 3t 9141.00 612 
1890, 25 5.0 41 69 18 8&8 -95@1.05 400 


The above comparison is of extraordinary 
interest at this time. It shows available 
stocks of wheat to be 20 miilion bu less than 
on Sept 1, 791, when in the face of a some- 
what iarger U S crop than now, prices were 
a trifle higher owing to the fear of a European 
famine. The world’s available stocks now 
show a gain over Aug 1 of under 400,000 bu, 
but this is not unusual. In the season of ’91, 
there was no increase during Aug and last 
year’s stocks on Sept 1 were even less than 
on Aug il, but were 30 millions more than 
now, contrasted with 152 millions as the high 
water mark in world’s available supplies Sept 
1, 1894. Receipts at western primary markets 
are now running somewhat heavier than last 
vear, but to Sept 1 were 50 % (or 15 million 
bu) less than for the like eight weeksin ’91. 
On the other hand, exports are runuing some- 
what less than then. 

At Chicago, the wheat market continues 
the center of attraction. While less violent 
than a fortnight ago, interest is intense and 
the situation encouraging from the _ stand- 
point of the producer. It is more clearly 
than ever shown that the recent sharp ad- 
vance, wheat selling well into the 90’s, had 
a basis something more than speculative. 
While the market has, no doubt, been sub- 
jected to some manipulation, much resiliency 
is present and a substantial undercurrent of 
strength is greatly in evidence. Late bullish 
influences remain, and, best of all, farmers 
are actually getting good prices for their 
wheat direct from the threshing machines. 
Exports continue larze, indicative of the ur- 


gent demand on the part of western Europe, 
while advices from that part of the world 


show the intense interest abroad. 

The big foreign markets, such as Liver- 
pool, London, Paris and Berlin are subject to 
the force of speculative operations, perhaps 
just as inuch as is the case in this country. 
To these influences may be ascribed to some 
extent the erratic course of foreign quotations, 
yet bebind it all is the unquestioned necessity 


of buying wheat and flourin the U §, the 
country of all the world which this year has 
the best available supply. Weather in the 


northwest has been generally propitious for 
harvesting, as shown in Orange Judd Farm- 
er’s special crop report on another page, and 
an excellent crop is being secured. — pts 
of wheat are liberal and there is a good cast 
demand, partly from millers, with old No 2 
spring bringing a premium over the Sept 


price; at the same time very low grades of 
spring wheat continue to sell at relatively 


low figures. 

Corn has received increased attention with 
enormous business in the speculative branch 
of the trade. The cash movement from the 


country and likewise shipinents to the east 
continue about as liberal as at any time yet. 
The market is in a state of considerable ner- 


vousness owing to the sensitive crop situation. 
As shown in our exhaustive report on an- 
other page, the plant has not yet fully emerg- 
ed froin the danger line, and taking the coun- 
try at large, it is clearly in evidence the yield 
will be nething like the bumper crops of one 
and two years ago. These facts, taken with 
the general belief that corn is intrinsically 
low, prevents aggressive short selling. Mean- 
while, the enormons receipts of old corn and 
the knowledge that large reserves are still 


back in the country causes those friendly to 
the market to buy with 
advances have 


conservatism. Mair 


been secured, however, Sept 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


3lc per bu, Dec better than 33c. 
not fully maintained 
of considerable conti- 


going above 
While advances were 
the undertone is one 


dence. Foreigners are interested buyers and 
the home — demand fair. Cash lots 
have sold freely around 30c for No 2 and No 


2 yellow, with choice No 3 grades close to 
that, and No 4 26@28c. 

The oats market has been controlled to a 
large extent by corn, although there is a fair 
independent trade in deferred deliveries, 


May receiving some support around 23¢c P bu 
on the supposition that the price is intrinsi- 


Receipts are very large, however 
made a heavy 
with 9188 a year 
Nol 


cally low. 
arrivals throughout August 
total of 16,351 cars compared 


ago. Cash close to 183}@19¢ P bu for 
mixed, with choice white by sample up to 


23@:5 23he. 

The late advance in tye stimulated ship- 
ments from the country, as shown in the Aug 
arrivals, which were 976 cars compared with 
only 366 one year ago and 292 cars in ’95. 


Moderate support is accorded the market, 
with a fair inquiry for Dec delivery at well 
above 5u; May around 55¢ and recent sales of 


No 2 cash 49@50c. 

3arley offerings show an increase, the qual- 
ity is variable and so with the support to the 
market. Feed grades 27@30ec P bu, fair to 
choice malting 32@40c, fancy old barley 42@ 
45c. 

Timothy seed more active with a good cash 
inquiry and market nearly steady. Prime 
quotable at about $275 P ctl, Sept nearly 
the same point. Clover seed quiet with small 
lots of new going forward and quotable on 
the basis of 6 75@7 P ctl for prime. Other 
grass descriptions dull. 

Total receipts of grain at Chicago during 
August were phenomenally large, amounting 
to 57,474 cars, against 35,915 in ’96, 22,717 
in 795, 32,4: o in 94, 23,149 in ’93 and 36,788 in 
92. August receipts of corn alone (included 
in the first named figure) were 32,990 cars 
compared with 20,866 one year ago and 13,594 
two years ago; in Aug ’94, when it was de- 
termined the crop of that year then maturing 
would be a very short one, only 6323 cars 
eame in. Last month’s receipts of oats were 
16,351 cars against 9198 one year ago and 6025 
two years ago. 

At New York, a noteworthy feature of the 
wheat situation is the excellent export trade. 


Clearances for foreign consuming countries 
are phenomenally large, a very helpful in- 


finence, and one caiculated to enhance the 
value of every bushel of wheat owned by the 
farmers of N Y, Pa, O, Ky, Tenn and other 
of our middle states. At the same time the 
advance already scored isa big oneand buyers 
are conservative, the speculative branch of 
the trade recently showing rather {less spirit, 
or certainly less violence. No 2 red winter 
wheat is quotable in a wholesale way around 
$1@1 01 P bu. Flour less firm at recently ad- 
vanced prices. Corn active and nearly steady 
around 56@37c P bu for No 2 mixed, cash or 
September delivery. Coarse corn meal, for 
stock feed, T0@75c P 100 Ibs in bags in a 
wholesale way. Oats in about the usual de- 
mand with No 2 mixed in warehouse 23)@24c 
P bu, white 25@26c, state rye 49@51c P bu, in 
carlots on track. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








-—Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $560 $510 $445 $3 35 $415 $3 25 
New York, 550 500 475 390 50 400 
Buffalo. 5 50 500 460 350 450 400 
Kansas City, 525 470 420 315 38 310 
Pitisburg. 5 25 465 465 355 420 380 
At Chicago, the recent slight advance in 
cattle has been fairly well maintained, al- 


though some weakness has prevailed in grades 
below choice. Shipments of range cattle 
from the northwest have been delayed, this 
leaving a freer field for natives and_ steers 
possessing real merit are selling well. Au- 
gust receipts, 254,000 head, were slightly 
larger than one and two years ago. During 
8 mos of ’97 aggregate arrivals at this point 
were 1,651,000, or about 70,000 less than a year 
ago, but greater than corresponding period 
two years agu. Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $5.40@5.60 Poor to fcy bulls, 2.50@4.25 
5 002. 75 








Good to ch, 1156 Canners. 2.75 
@1450 Tos 4.50@5.35 Feeders, 4.50 
Com to fair, 115¢ Stockers, 400 to 
@i4M Ts. 3.85@4.25 850 hs 3.404. 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers 7@4.40 Calves, vea., 4.5005. 75 
Fair to good cows, 2 85a 3.60 


The hog market has been acting well, enor- 
mous numbers going over the scales at 4 25@ 
4 50 for ch medium and light weights; fair to 
good heavy packing and shipping droves 4@ 
4 25, heavy lots usual discount. The market 
is without important new feature, shippers 








buying with moderate freedom and packers 
discriminating sharply against half fat and 
grassy droves. Owing to the uneven quality 
of arrivals, prices cover a wide range, thle 
undesirable grade selling 25@40c below choice 
solid corn-fed hogs. August receipts were 
644,000 compared with scaut 500,000 a year ago; 


receipts for 8 mos 5,342,000, compared with 
4,838,000 in 796, an increase of 500,000 this 


year. 

In no former year did the month of August 
bring in as many sleep, receipts approximat- 
ing 365,000. Current market nearly steady, 
with an excellent demand for feeding sheep, 
while coarse heavy wethers and ewes, es- 
pecially the latter, sell indifferently. Com- 
mon to choice native sheep $2 50@4 25 P 100 
ibs, lambs 4@5 75. Western sheep 3 40@3 65, 
with yearlings 3 75@3 85 

At New York, the influence of 
tle markets in the west is having its 
here, and the few really choice beeves 
ing from neighboring states sell well. Quota- 
tions are on the basis of $4 50@5 50 for good 
to fancy steers, suitable for best butcher anid 
export trade. Only an occasional lot has the 
quality to command better than 5. Veal 
calves steady but market without particular 
activity; fair to fancy 5@7 25 P 100 tbs. Hogs 
in about the recent favor at 4 50@4 85 P 100 
ibs lw. Sheep generally active, with good 
tu choice grades steady to firm, poor lots slow 
at a sharp discount under quotations. Fair 
to extra sheep and yearlipgs 3@4 25, spring 
lambs 4 50@6 50. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, tie demand has been somewhat 
indifferent for everything except strictly 
choice stuck. <A fairinquiry is noted from 
eastern and foreign buyers, but they want 
good horses, and really high grade animals 
could be sold in much larger numbers than 
actually appear on the open market. The 
home trade is rather slack, particularly for 
re horses. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 

Bape ess and heavy draft, 


strong cat- 
effect 
ariiv- 


$60@150 








1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 5ikK@ 85 

850 to 1150-l1b chunks, 20@ 45 

Coachers and fast road horses, T5@250 

Saddle horses, 70a@200 

Ordinary drivers, 30@ 65 

COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 


MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, spring chickens 9@ 
10c P Ib d w, scalded fowls 8c@9, frozen tur- 
keys 9@I11c, live springs 8@9c, hens and fowls 
8@8ke, strictly fresh eggs 15@16c P dz, west- 
ern 14@15c. Potatoes $1 60@1 75 P bbl on 
truck, onions 2@2 25, cabbage 75@90c P bbl, 
tomatoes 20@35c # bu, hand-picked medium 
beans 85c@1, linseed meal 20@20 50 P ton, 
choice baled timothy hay 11@11 50, No 2 8@9. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, produce 
markets fairly active, grain unsettled, hay 
plentiful, green fruits ‘and vegetables in usual 
supply. Poultry moderately steady, with live 
hens 9}c P lb, spring — 10@10}c, dress- 
ed western fowls 10c, large dry-picked spring 
chiekens 11@13c, New baled timothy hay $12 
@12 50 P ton for choice, and 11@11 50 for No 
llarge bales, new rye straw 9@10 50. Fine 
nearby eggs lic P dz as received, western 
fresh 14c {and lots recrated 1@2c premium. 
Beans fairly steady with choice hand-picked 
pea 1 15@1 20 P bu. Peaches sell at a wide 
range, onions in small supply, potatoes firm 
and wanted. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 16@16)c P; dz, 
dressed chickens 124@13c P th, turkeys 72 
8c l w, 13@14¢ d w, live ducks 45@65c P pr. 
Early Rose potatoes $ $2 25@2 50 P bbl, cabbage 

75c@1 P bbl, onions 1 90@2, tomatoes 20@25c 
P bskt, cucumbers 60@75¢ P bu, watermelons 
15@18¢ ea. No 1 timothy hay 10@10 50 P ton, 
new 9 25@9 75, clover mixed 7 50@8. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, apples plentiful and 
weak with fancy $1 75 P bbl, good to choice 
1 25@1 50, poor to common 50c@1. Concord 
grapes 9@12c ¥P 8-lb bskt, peaches active at 
1 25@1 50 P bu for fancy, down to 50@75c for 
poor. Potatoes rather unsettled at 65@70e P 
bu on track, with sweets 1 75@2 ® bbl, home 
grown tomatoes plentiful at 20@30c P bn, 
onions tirm at 1 75@2 P bbl. Choice Ind and 
O dried apples, quarters 3@346 P lb, Ky and 
Tenn 2@3c. No 1 timothy hay 8 50@9 P 
ton, No 2 7@7 50. Spring chickens plentiful 
at 8@8he P lb, old hens 6@6hc, turkeys 6@63c, 
fresh eggs 11@11ke P dz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fruits and veg- 
etables in liberal supply. Apples 75c@$1 P 
bbi, peaches 35@60c P bskt, watermelons 4@ 
8 P 100, new white potatoes 150@2 P bbl, 
sweets 1 25@1 50. onions 55@60c P bu, cab- 
bages 1 50@2 50 P 100, lima beans 65@ “e p 
bu. Poultry in fair demand. Chickens 9@94c 











® th, fowls 8c, ducks 7@9c, roosters 20@25c 
ea, fresh eggs 144@15¢ P dz. Ch timothy hay 
13@13 50 P ton, No1 12 50@138, clover mixed 
10@11, No 1 straight rye straw 10, tangled 6 50 
@7, wheat 5@5 50, bran 12 75@13, middlings 
1l@l2. 

TENNESSEE—At Memphis, new potatoes 75 
@sie # bu, onions 70@s80c, medium beans 
$1 15@1 20. Eggs 12@13c P dz, choice hens 
175@2 25, spring chickens 1 75@2 25. Good 
butcher steers 3@3 50 ® 100 lbs,cows and heif- 
ers 1 75@3, veal calves 4@4 50, hogs 3 60@4, 
mutton sheep 2 50@3. Country butter 8@12c¢ 
P lb, good dairy 14c, cmy 17@18c, full cream 
cheese 11@12c, cider 4@4 50 ® bbl, good to 
choice hay 10@11 50 P ton, prairie 7 50@8 50, 
bran 9 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


The good work begun by the passage of the 
anti-color law in the I)linois legislature, will 
be continued. The state dairymen’s  ass’n 
has caused the arrest of a number of 
Chicago firms charged with violating the 
butterine law by selling the product in the 
form colored to the appearance of butter. 
Some of the concerns claim the butterine act 
is unconstitutional and will make a fight along 
that line. 


New York State—At Buffalo, state and Pa 
fresh cmy 19c P lb, extra Elgin 19@20c, state 
dairy 13@16c. 

At New York. some reaction has occurred 
with prices a little lower than a week earlier. 
Export demand slack at the recent advance; 
home liberal in the aggregate but buyers en- 
deavoring to secure concessions. Elgin and 
other western creamery exéras 18c # lb, 
western firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@1l5ic, N Y 
cmy 17}@18c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs extra 
16@163c. Welsh tubs 16c, western factory ex- 
tras 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, butter rather 
heavy under increased offerings. Western 
emy 17@18c P th, June goods 164@17c, Pa and 
western prints 17@18c, small lots at a premi- 
um.—At Pittsburg, Elgin emy 20}@21}c, Ohio 
18@18h¢c, dairy 14@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand is some- 
what lighter and prices easier. Fey cmy 19@ 
20c P tb, ch 17@18c, imt emy 13@14¢, ladles 11 
@12c, dairy prints 15@16c. 

Ohio— At Cincinnati, Elgin creamery butter 
20 P lb, Ohio 16@18c, common dairy 9@10c. 

At Boston, fresh govds have shown some 
dullness at the advance, and fractional de- 
clines are noted. It is difficult to get more 
than 18@184c for choice western creameries. 
Quotations are as follows: Extra cmy Vt 
and N H asst sizes 19¢ ® lb, northern 
N Y asst sizes 183@19c, large tubs 183¢c, 
western 18@18}c, uorthern cmy, first 17c, 
eastern 17@18c, western firsts 16@17c, extra 
Vt dairy 15@16c, N Y 15c, N Y¥Y and Vt firsts 
14c, western 9@12c, western imtcmy 11@13c, 
ladles 10@1lic. Prints and boxes 1@2c pre- 
mium over above prices. 


The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Buffalo. cheese in 
good demand with best full cream 95@10e P 
lb, factory made, and 8@9c dairy made. 

At New York, some weakness in the ab- 
sence of good buying orders at current prices. 


Speculators have evidently bought more 
cheese on the late advancing market .than 
they can profitably handle. Quotations: N ¥ 


full cream, large fey 
white 9c, fair to good 9c, common 74@ 
8c, small fey colored 935@93c, white 9e, ch 
9@91}c, fair to good 74@8}e, ch light skims 7} 
@ike, part skims 5@7, full skims 2@3. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
goods tirm under only moderate offerings, N 
Y full cream 10@10jc P th, fair to good '94@ 
93c, new No 1 Swiss cheese 95@10c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Ohio full cream 8{@9}c. N Y 93@10}c, 
Swiss 104@1l1c, limburger 85@9ec. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet. N 
Y full cream 10}@10}c P th, flats 10)@10%c, 
small sizes 107@11c, Ohio 9@9}r. 

Ohio— At Cincinnati.choice grades of cheese 
firmly held. N Y cheddar10c P 1b, Young 
America 104¢, twins 97@10c, family favorite 9 
@9ke, Ohio flat 84@9e. 

At Boston, fair steadiness prevails, owing 
to moderate stocks and a good demand. Quo- 
tations: N Y small extra 9$@9%c P lb, large 
9@9}c, firsts T@8e. seconds 5@6. Vt small 
extra 9}@9}, large 9}, firsts 7@8, seconds 6@7c, 


colored 9c P Ib, 


extra sage 84$@9hc, part skims 4@5c, western 
twins 9$@9%c, Ohio Hat 8@9%e. 
At Liverpool, finest American white and 


colored 10%¢ P 1b. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesaic. They reter to prices at 
whieh the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and Commission charges. When 
sold in a small way t retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, the market is 
supplied with best varieties and prices are 
firm. Gravenstein $1 75@2 50 ® bbl, Cod- 
ling 1 75@2 25, 20-0z 1 75@2 25, Holland Pip- 
pin 1 50@2, Fall Pippin 1 50@2, Duchess of 
Oldenburg 2@3, Gravenstein 1 75@2 50. 

At Boston, poor stuff is plentiful and weak, 
best grades cleaning up well. Gravensteins 
$3@3 50 P bbl, Duchess 2 50@3, Alexander 
250, Pippin 1 50@1 75. Porters 1¢«25@1 75, 
Sweets 1 50@@2 25. 


moderateiy 


3eaNs. 

At New York, at quotations the market 
holds steady. Ch marrow $1 45 ® bu, fair to 
good 1 20@1 40, ch medium 1 25, ch pea 1 20, 
inedium and pea fair to good 1@1 15, ch red 
kidney 2 20@2 25, fair to goud 1 70@2 10, white 


1 45@1 56, yellow eye 1 35@1 40, Cal limas 
1 50@1 55, green peas 80c@1. 
At Boston, a generally good supply, prices 


steady. N Y and Vt small and handpicked 
pea $1 30@1 35 P bu, ch marrow 1 223@1 25, 
screened 1@1 10, seconds 80@90c, Cal pea J 
@1 50, ch h p mediums 1 224@1 25, screenec 
1@1 10, seconds 80@90c, extra yellow eyes 1 45 
@1 50, red kidney 1 85@2 25, dried limas 27?@ 
3c P tb. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the strength of the market 
continues under light offerings. Fer 1896 
evap’d apples 6?@7c ®P th, ch 6c, prime 64@ 
63c, sun-dried sliced 24@34c, chopped $2 25 
275 ® 100 ths, cores and skins 2@2 50, cher- 
ries 10@11c ® fb, blackberries 4@4ie, evap’d 
raspberries 114@12c, huckleberries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, general firmness characterizes 
all branches of the trade. Arrivals of nearly 
all kinds are smali. Good to ch evaporated 
apples 6@7c ¥ lb, fancy a premium, ch bright 
sundried apples, eastern and southern, 33@ 
44c, dark goods 24@3}c, chopped apples 2@2kc, 
cores and skins 25@3c. New evaporaced rasp- 


berries 114@12kc. 











Eggs. 

At New York, market quiet, trade slower. 
Fey selected newlaid nearby 18c P dz, N Y 
and Pa country marks 17@18c, western ch, 
loss off, 16c, fair to good $3@4 P case of 30 
dz, dirty and checks 2@3. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, demand light 
and prices sustained. Nearby and Cape fey 
22@23c P dz, eastern choice fresh 18@1%c, fair 
to good 14@16e, Vtrand N H ch fresh 18@19e, 
western selected 16¢, good to ch 14@l6c, re- 
frigerator stock 14@14%e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, most kinds are in ample sup- 
ply and well taken. Md and Del peaches 30@ 
9c P bskt, N J 25@80c, Bartlett pears $1 75@ 
2 P bbl, cooking varieties 75c@1 25, plums 2@ 
3c P qt, watermelons 10@18 P 100, gem musk- 
melons 50c@1 P bbl, nutmeg 50c@1, 
grapes 30@Tic # ease, Delaware T5e@1, Con- 
cord 50€60c. 

Ground Feeds. _ 

At New York, supplies ample for demand 
and prices steady. Western spring bran 65@ 
70c ® 100 lbs, winter 70@75c, middlings 80@ 
90c, linseed oil meal $23@23 50 # ton, rye feed 
624@65e P 100 lbs, screenings 35@80c, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1,coarse corn meal 70@73c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts continue liberal and 
inquiry moderate. Prime timothy T70@7ic P 
100 los, No 1 62}@67}c, No 2 55@60c, No 3523@ 
55c, clover mixed 55@60c, clover 50c. salt hay 
40@45c, 10ong rye straw 50@60c, short 35@45c, 
tangled 30@40c, oat and wheat 50@35c. 

At Boston, steady under light supplies. 
Prime large bales $16@16 50 P ton, small 15@ 
15 59, No 115, No2 12 50@13, No 3 11@11 50, 
clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, common to 
prime rye straw 11@12, tangled 9, oat 6 50@7. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, the market holds firm under 
moderate receipts and fair demand. LI in 
bulk $2@2 25 P bbl, N J 1 75@1 90 P bag, ch 
round NJ in bulk 1 87@2, average prime 
1 75, Va sweets 1 25@1 37. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal with 
quality uncertain. Aroostook Hebrons 45@ 
55ec P bu, N Y white 50@55c, LI Rose and 
Hebrons 260 ® bbl, NJ 250, LI white 
Stars and Burbanks 2 25@2 38, N J 2@2 25 

Each mail brings us further advices of dam- 
age to the potato cropin many of the great 


commercial growing sections. Correspondents 
of Amerian 


Agriculturist point almost uni- 
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formly to reduced yields as a result of un- 
favorable weather conditions and insect pests. 
Next week we will publish a summary of a 
very large number of reports received direct 
from the field. These wiil reflect present 
condition. Our usual estimate of the US 
crop in bushels will be reserved for a later 
date. 
Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of dressed only 
moderate aud market in generally good shape 
Live in some accummulation. Dressed poul- 
try: Average turkeys 9@10c P Ib, Phila 
broilers 11@16c, western dry-picked 11@12c, 
scalded 9@103c, N Y and Pa fowls 104@11c, 
western 10c, roosters 5@6c, ducks 11@11i¢c, 
geese 12@13c, squabs $1 25@1 75 P dz. Live 
poultry: Spring chickens 94@1lc P )b, fowls 
9ic, roosters 5c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 40@ 
70c ® pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 15@20c P pr. 

At Boston, choice stock is in moderate sup- 
ply and steady. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens 16@18c¢ P Ib, fowls 10@12c, 
spring ducks 11@12c. Western iced: Turkeys 
8@10c, chickens, ch large llc, small 10c, 
fowls 10@11e, roosters {64@7c, tame pigeons $1 
@125 dz. Live: Spring chickens 9@10c, 
fowls 9c, roosters 5c, ducks 9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a steady trade, choice varie- 
ties in demand. Local beets $1 P 100 behs, 
celery 20@35c P dz, corn 50c@1 P 100, cucnm- 
ber 50c@1, cucumber pickles 1@2 50 P 1000, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100, cauliflower 2@4 ¥P bbl, 
egg plant 75c, Boston ‘ettuce 30@40c P dz, 
lima beans 50c@1 25 P bag, peppers 20@25¢ P 
bu, tomatoes 50@75«¢ P bx, marrow squash 
75c@1 25 Pbbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, Kussia tur- 
nips 50@75c P bbl, N J onions 1 50@2 YP 
bb], Orange Co yellow 1 25@1 75, white 1 @2, 
N J white 2@3, carrots 1 ® 100 behs, white 
turnips 1 50@2, parsley and leeks 1. 





Mail Delivery I consider impractical as yet, 
as we have no roads. Farmers live too far 
apart. It would make delivery too costly. I be- 
lieve this is true the United States over. Whiie 
I believe in the concerted action of farmers 
in such matters, the demand for something im- 
practical will hurt their cause. However, I 
think we ought to have more parcel mail. 
Often in the busy season a bolt or light ma- 
chine part is lost which could be sent for by 
mail. The express charge is never less than 
50e to $1. It would also come handy as a 
shopning medium and at the same time serve 
the merchants very much. This would re- 
quire no great increase of office holders, but 
the delivery scheme would. I cannot see the 
good ot fractional currency, when we can get 
postoftice money orders for three cents.—{|C. 
Huettig, Bullitt Co, Ky. 


Gapes in Chickens is caused by the windpipe 


being infested with small worms and the 
fowls finally die from suffocation. Where 
these worms come from is still a mystery. 


The remedy is for the chickens to inhale the 
vapor of carbolic acid, camphor or lime in 
the drinking water. It is a good plan to 
remove to new ground. 





Australian Gold for Wheat—One steamship 
recently arriving at San Francisco from Syd- 
ney brought 450,000 English sovereigns, valued 
at $2,187,000, to pay for recent purchases of 
new wheat. 


White Speck on Eyeball.—J. J. has a 
horse which has a white speck on the “center 
of the eyeball. It has spread some but dues 
not seem to affect the sight as yet. This 
trouble is an effusion of lymph beneath the 
transparent coat of the eye, usually caused 
by aninjury. Ifit should become dense it 
will impair the sight. Use a little of the 
following lotion once a day to the eye with a 
feather: Nitrate of silver5 gr and distilled 
water 1 oz. 





Agricola, N Y—When you make your payment 
your mortgage note insist that the payment 
be indorsed on the back of the note in your 
presence. This is your right. 


Articles Fastened to Real Estate.—X asks 
whether everything fastened to the real estate 
becomes realty. No. The fact of an article 
being fastened to the real estate is an often 
used test but it is not in all cases sure. A 
housekey 1s not fastened to the land but it is 
an irremovable fixture, that is, goes with the 
land. On the other hand, a carpet is fastened 
to the realty and is a removabie fixture. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
More Milk.—How to make a larger flow of 
richer milk is told ina little book that_ any 
farmer can secure for%a stamp from the Dairy 
Association, Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Progress of the | Gold Standard. 


Whether for weal or woe, the most signifi- 
cant news of the day is tbe order given on 
Sept 1 by the secretary of state for India 
pending the sale of bills of excbange on Cal- 
cutta and Bombay for not less than 10 days. 
In many quarters this is assumed to mean the 


sus- 


adoption of a gold standard in India. Cer- 
tainly it will cause payments on India’s big 
gold debt to England to be suspended, and 


the forcing down of Indian exchange on Lon- 
don to a figure that will encourage goid ex- 
ports from England to India, thus establishing 
a gold reserve in India on which to base its 
currency. 

Japan is more eager than ever for gold. Aus- 
tria and Russia are also importing gold. The 
gold reserve in England is also being attack- 
ed by the heavy imports of food stuffs from 
America and itis only a question of time 
before large quantities of gold will have to be 
exported from the United Kingdom and Eu- 
rope to pay for American wheat. San Fran- 
cisco has already received over $2,000,000 in 
British gold from Australia to pay for Califor- 
nia wheat shipped to Australia in July. 
It is pointed out that the only way England 
and the continent can prevent these gold ex- 
ports, is by so reducing prices of manufac- 
tures that Americans will buy commodities 
instead of gold in exchange for our exports 
The bank of England is already working to 
this end by contracting its loans and forcing 
up rates for money. 

The English government promised to reply 
in October to the United States vimetalic 
commission’s invitation to an international 
monetary conference. This actionin regard 
to India is held in some quarters to mean 
that England will refuse to take part in the 
proposed conference. Others believe that by 
October, conditions abroad will be such that 
England will be forced in self-defense to join 
with France, Germany and the United States 
in such a conference. 

With her commanding position this fall as 
feeder of the world and her large imports 
prior to Aug1, the conceusus of opinion is 
that the United States will profit for the time 
being by this condition of affairs abroad. Cer- 
tain it is that interest rates all over this coun- 
try are falling, and in some sections of the 
west, it is complained that the lender is at 
the mercy of the borrower. Those who loan- 
ed money during the low prices three and 
four years ago now complain that they are be- 
ing paid off with dollars that will buy only 
half as much wheat, etc, as the money they 
loaned ; farmers reply that this is only evening 
up the disadvantages they had been under for 
some years, when compelled to pay principal 
and interest in dollars that would bny two 
bushels of wheat, whereas when they borrow- 
ed the money the dollar would buy only one 
bushel. 

Silver is down to 5l}c per fine ounce at 
New York, the lowest point yet, at which the 
bullion in the United States standard silver 
dollar has a market value of under 40c. This 
decline has brought on a serious condition of 
atfairs in Mexico, foreing exchange to $1.50 or 
more; that is, it takes $1.50 or more of Mexi- 
can currency to pay for $1 of debts incurred 
abroad for 1mported goods or Mexican securi- 
ties held abroad. ‘Lhis has cansed distrust 


and uncertainty to supplant the booming 
times Mexico has enjoyed for several years 
past. That government offers great induce- 


ments to prospectors and miners for gold, and 
proposes to probibit the exportation of 


the gold they find. Salvador and Peru 
have adopted thegold standard. In Bue- 
nos Ayres, exchange is up to $1.90, 
but this is due more to depreciated 
paper currency than to decline in_ sil- 
ver. Argentina expects to wipe out a large 


amount of its foreign debt the first half of 
next year with its now promising wheat crop, 
provided locusts or drouth do not destroy it. 


———— 


Farmers’ National Congress. 

At the Minneapolis meeting Sept 1-3 of the 
farmers’ national congress, the following ofti- 
cers were elected: President, W. D. Hoard 
of Wis: secretary, John M. Stahl of Ill; 
treasurer, N. G. Spaulding of New York; 
vice presidents, W. H. Moody, Me: R. M. 
Candage, Mass; G. A. Stockwell, R I; J. H. 
Hale, Ct; J. A. Vhitaker, Del; G. I. Spear, 
Vt: J. H. Lantram, N H. T. J. Appleyard 
of Fla, Alex Dunlap of Mich, and W. A. 
Stockwell were elected assistant secretaries. 
Secretary Randali told how the Minnesota 
state fair was made such a noted success. 
The Venezuelan delegates thanked the people 


of the United States for their attitude in their 
boundary controversy with England. Strikes 
and their relation to the farmer were discus- 








TOPICS OF THE TIMES 





Strikes were not favored except as a last 
The meeting was a good one. 
— 


sed. 
resort. 


Among the Colleges. —Leland Stanford, Jr, 
university has more applications for admis- 
sion than it can accommodate. Pres Jordan 
announces that his faculty will waste no 
effort on the idle, the dissipated and the un- 
deserving and that hazing and rushing will 
not be permitted. Advance registration at 
the university of Minnesota shows that the 
attendance this year will be in excess of last 
when the number of students was over 2600. 





With the Foreigners.—Important coal dis- 
coveries have been made along the west coast 
of Newfoundland. 

The Afridis have captured two strategic 
points in the Kohal pass and the British 
troops will have great difficulty in retaking 
them. 

Chinese imports in 189 greatly exceeded 
her exports. Cotton goods from the United 
States were in demand. 





Prospects of Strike Settlement.—No agree- 
ment has yet been reached between the mine 
operators and the striking workmen. The 
Pittsburg miners have about reached an agree- 
ment and it is said will go to work soon. 
President Rachford of the miners’ association 
denies that he has made a proposition to the 
operators. News of the proposed settlement 
has a dampening effect on the strikers in 
West Virginia. About 800 men about Des 
Moines are out demanding a dollar a_ ton. 
Ohio operators are pees to resume 
work and the miners in Tennesee have gone 
back. Prospects are good for a speedy ter- 
mination of the strike. 





Personal Mention.—y the death of Erastus 
Corning at Albany, New York state lost one 
of Her wealthiest and most benevolent citi- 
zens. He has been prominent in railroad and 
banking circles tor year. 

Mrs Jolin Drew, the celebrated actress, died 
recently aged 79 years. 





Pres Andrews Asked to Remain.—The Brown 
university corporation at its recent meeting 
asked President Audrews to withdraw his res- 
ignation and remain at the head of the insti- 
tution. Regret is expressed at the ‘‘misun- 
derstanding’ and the intention of the 
corporation in expressing disapproval of the 
president’s free silver views was, it is claim- 
ed, merely to intimate that it was the part of 
wisdom for the president of a great college to 
refrain from taking an active part in partisan 
polities. President Andtews has not replied, 
butis much pleased at the turn of affairs. 





Ot General Interest.—The annual meeting of 
the British medical association is in progress 
at Montreal with over 1000 physicians in at- 
tendance. Of this number 300 are Americans. 

The citizens’ union of New York has nomin- 
ated Seth Low, president of Columbia college 
since 1889, for mayor of Greater New York. Mr 
Low is a native of Brooklyn and 48 years old. 
This is a movement for better political meth- 
ods for the metropolis. 

The Pennsylvania democratic convention at 
Reading nominated W. E. Ritter for auditor 
general and M E. Brown state treasurer. 

The executive committee of the republican 
national league met in Chicago and agreed 
upon a plan of action relative to the state 
elections in Marlyand, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Ohio and Massachusetts. 

The populists, free silverites and democrats 
of Nebraska have fused. The agreement was 
reached at the conventions at Lincoln, Sept 1. 

The general passenger department of the 
Chicago. Milwaukee and St Paul railroad 
has published a map showing the possibility 
of railroad connections between Boston ana 
Paris by way of Alaska and the trans-Siberian 
road. 

The leading savings or state banks of De- 
troit will reduce the interest rate on deposits 
to 345 % from this time on. Money is phenom- 


enally cheap all around, and this is an effect 
of it. 
Ten saloons in Kansas City, Kan, were re- 


cently raided and $3000 worth ‘of liquor was 
seized and poured into the gutters. Saloon 
furniture and fixtures filling 10 big drays 
were seized and carted to police headquarters, 
where they will be be burned. Similar 
action will be taken against some 70 other 
saloons. 

The Chicago board of education has refused 
the demands of labor unions to bind itself 
not to give contracts to concerns employing 
non-union labor. 

Federal treasury officials do not anticipate 
large gold importations from the heavy out- 
ward grain movement. One reason for this 
is that money is too cheap and abundant in 











the United States to attract outside tunds, 
and this in turn tends to create conditions 
more favorable for larger imports of mer- 
chandise. 

The collections on baggage of incoming 
passengers at New York during last month 
were $46,892, against $15,081 dirng August 
of last year—an increase under the new 
tariff of $31,811. 

A formal order has 
master General Gary, 
of mails once a month 
offices at Dyea, Alaska 
Canada. 

The farmers’ national congress decided to 
hold its next annual meeting at Omaha, Neb. 

Senator John McLaurin will succeed Earle 
as senator from South Carolina. 

A heavy wind storm passed over central 
Indiana blowing down wuch corn and doing 
considerable damage to buildings in Indian- 
apolis. 

On the St Francis river in Arkansas pearls 
are reported.in profitable quantities. So 
many negroes are searching for them that 
there will be difiticulty in getting heip to pick 
cotton. 

The manufacturing interests of Massachu- 
setts suffered during the past year according 
to a report just issued by the labor bureau. 
Capital invested shrank considerably and the 
value of the stock used declined over 5 %. 
The value of goods declined 55 %. The most 
striking fact of allis the proportion of busi- 
ness done to total capacity of the plants. In 
1895 these plants were run to 624 % of their 

capacity while in 1896 to only 59 %. ‘The 4609 
concerns reported upon comprehend the lead- 
ing establishments of the state. 

By an explosion in a coal mine near Glen- 
wood Springs, Col, 12 wen were killed. 

Rev Frank B. Vrooman, recently of the 
People’s church of Chicago, has left the pulpit 
and is going to Klondike at the head of a big 
mining company organized by him and _ back- 
ed by his brother ot St Louis. 

President McKinley visited the Ohio state 
fair at Columbus and delivered a short address. 

The Colorado republicans met in state con- 
vention at Denver and nominated Charles D. 
Hoyt for judge of the supreme court. 

Prof James C. Hansen of Wisconsin kas 
been appointed chief of catalogue department 


been issued by Post- 
establishig an exchange 
between the post- 
and Dawson City, 


by Librarian Young of the congressional 
library. ; 
Col George Bliss of New York is dead at 67 


years of age. 





Some Good Racing.—At Hartford, Ct, in one 
of the best races pf the season Star Puvuinter 
beat Joe Patchen in the straight heats. The 
new king of pacers seemed to have things all 
his own way in spite of the fact that the 
finishese were close. The time by heats was 
as follows: 2.044, 2.03}, 2.05. Both hoises 
were in perfect condition. Inthe 2.14 pace, 
Favor, a bay gelding, won in the fifth heat. 
In the free-for-all at Vermont state fair, 
Pansy Blossom 2.12 won in three straight 
heats. 





Restoration of Pensions.—According to Com- 
missioner Evans’s ruling the policy of the Har- 
rison administration in regard to pensions has 
been restored. During Clevelund’s setond 
term, many veterans were cut from the list 
and others had their pensions reduced. A re- 
turn will be made to former rates, but the 
money lost by Cleveland rulings will not be 
paid. It is the intention of tue present com- 
missioner to prevent injustice but at the same 
time prevent extravagance in the pension 
bureau. 





Some boys, hearing a gnuileless old Scotch 
minister say what lesson in scripture he was 
going to read in cnurch, glued together the 
connecting pages. The next day the preach- 
er read to his astonished congregation that 
when Noah was 120 years old he took unto 
himself a wife who was (then turning the 
page) 130 cubits long, forty cnbits wide, built 
of gopher wood and covered with pitch in 
and out. Puzzled at tnis, he read it again and 
then said: ‘*‘ My friends, this is the first time 
I ever read this in the Bible, but I accept it 
as evidence of the assertion that we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.’’ 


If Thistle from Maine, who tried my _ tal- 
low soap recipe, followed my directions fully, 


weighing the lime, sai soda and grease and 
measuring the water, and was sure the lime 
was not air-slaked, that the sal soda was 


fresh, there was not too much grease and the 

water was soft—I cannot understand why her 

soap was not a success. I always used the 

Black as Stone lime (as it is sometimes call- 

ed), as L_ think it has more strength than the 

white lime. I hope she will try again.—[E. 
I 
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Of Books and Authors. 





The event of the queen’s jubilee, in the 
opinion of thoughtful persons, was the ‘‘re- 


cessional’’ poem or hyimn written for the oc- 
casion by Rudyard Kipling by way of a re- 
buke to the vain-glorious expressions brought 
out by the occasion. For the benefit of those 
who do not possess it, or have not put it in 
their scrapbooks, it is given herewith: 
God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we furget—lest we forget. 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


Far called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


lf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not thee to guard 
For frantic boast, and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord. 
Amen. 


A collective edition of the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley, similar in form to the edi- 
tions of Kipling, Barrie and Eugene Field, 
will be issued this fall by the Scribner’s. 
There will be 10 or 12 volumes. 

Charles Dana Gibson of New York, the cre- 
ator of the ‘‘Gibson girl,’’? is at work illus- 
trating an edition of Dickens's Martin Chuz- 
ziewit, and Phil May, a London artist in 
black and white, is illustrating David Copper- 
field. 

If Andree shonld survive his balloon trip to 
the north pole, whata sale his narrative of 
the voyage would have! 

The first edition of Du Maurier’s The Mar- 
tian, issued in July, was sold out in a few 
days. 

One of the best selling books of the season 
is Hall Caine’s new novel, The Christian. 


The hero of the story is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in whose life is worked 


kind of Christian socialism. 

newly discovered Logia, or sayings of 
Jesus Christ, have been published by the Uni- 
versity press, Oxford, Eng,and are for sale in 
the United States at lic in paper covers, 50¢ 
in board covers. 

Kentucky rural life has found another nov- 
elist in John Fox, Jr, who graduated from 
Harvard in ’83 and is winning an audience of 
national proportions. A collection of tales en- 
titled Hell-fer-Sartain is enujoying a wide 
vogue, and The Kentuckians, which has run 
asaserial in Harper’s Magazine, will be 
brought out in book form soon. 

Over 150,000 copies of the poems of the late 
Jean Ingelow have been sold in the United 
States. 

Bliss Carman, the poet, is a member of a 
new publishing firm of Boston, known as 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

Two Chicagoan novelists, Opie Read and 
Stanley Waterloo, are reported as being very 
much liked in London, where they are so- 
journing. 
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Concerning the writers of the mid- 
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a very natural feeling. 


down the slope of life. 





life’s seasons ; 
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Ayer’s Curebook, 
100 pages, free. 





The Blue and the Gray. 


Both men and women are apt to feel a little 
blue, when the gray hairs begin to show. 
In tke normal condition 
of things gray hairs belong to advanced age. 
They have no business whitening the head of 
man or woman, who has not begun to go 


the hair turns gray regardless of age, or of 
sometimes it is whitened by 
sickness, but more often from lack of care. 
When the hair fades or turns gray there's no 
need to resort to hair dyes. 
of the hair is restored and retained by the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


“a story of cures told by the cured.” 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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dle and western states, Mr Waterloo says, in 
the introduction to cone of his novels: ‘‘Speak- 
ing broadly, American life west of the Alle- 
ghanies and east of the Pacific slope has been 
almost unknown territory in the world of fic- 
tion. Yet this territory holds most of the real 
bone and sinew of American life, holds the 
center of population, the very core of the con- 
tinent of North America. From this central 
region of the great lakes and the Mississippi 
valley, tribute is paid to Chicago. * * * And 
suchlife begins to find expression through the 
writers of Chicago and the middle west. They 





should, perhaps, rather be called ‘the Chica- 
go group’ than the ‘Chicago school’ as Sir 
Walter Besant has christened them.’’ 

sarrie’s The Little Minister has 
matized, aud will be produced in 
October. It will be played in the United 
States also. Extensive changes are said to 
have been made in the plot. 

Beatrice Harraden’s father, to whom she at- 
tributes her success as a writer, died recently 
at his home in England after a long illness. 

New books having the largest sales in Amer- 


been dra- 
London in 


ican cities in July, according to the Book- 
man’s figures, are as follows: James Lane 
Allen’s The Choir Invisibie, a story of Ken- 


York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Rochester 
and Salt Lake City. Soldiers of Fortune, by 
Richard Harding Davis, was the leader in 
3uffalo, Cleveland, Indianapolis, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, San 
Francisco, St Paul and Toledo. Quo Vadis, by 
Sienkienicz. led in Kansas City and Los An- 
geles, and Du Maurier’s The Martian in Mon- 
treal. 


tucky, led in New 


rr 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 





2. PERFECT HALF Seu ARE— 
2 2&2 2 3 2 
$= = = = 4 
SZ =z = 6 
7 =z & 
9 x 10 
11 12 
13 
1 to 2, a small European hawk: 3 to 4, to set 


7 to 8, to 
type meas- 


5 to 6, a warlike horse; 
pour; 9 to 10, a color; 11 to 12, a 
ure; 13, a consonant. 

3. S@QuARE Worp.—], nice: 2, 
combination of eight; 4, expired. 

4. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

LETTER CONY PIG. 

5. BisLicAL EnrigmMa.—I am composed of 40 
letters. 

My 2, 37, 11, 32, 18, 25 was one of the proph- 
ets of the 31, 32, 7, 16, 24, 1, 11, 9, 4, 32, and 
33, 37, 11, 32, 30, 22, 36, 34,15 was a noted 


a value on; 


one time; 3, 








30 DAYS in your own 
i<— _¥=* TRY IT FR EE3o and save $10 to825, 
Pwr No money in advance, Warranted Ten Years. 

Ae) $60.00 kenwood Machine for $2 “wr4 
Se $50.00 Arlington Machine for - $19. 

“ 4 6 Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 and. 7 
other styles, Allattaehments FREE. We pay 
freight. ( ‘atalogue and testimonials Free. 
Write at once. Address (in fall), 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St., R-42 Chieago 







re i, 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 








woman of the Bible about the time on’ 8, 32, 

19, 12, 11, 16, 32 was Tetrarch of 25, 2, 11, 1, 
36, 12, 24. 28, 6, 20, 4, 39, was probably not 
a 28, 27, 16, 23, 11, 32, 4, 36, but he was an 
apostle , and we pA hear mentioned the 40, 
38, 5, 33.as a bird and 14, 16, 29, 32, 10, 31, 
32, 35 as a trading city of the Bible, while 19, 
26, 21, 4, 12, 32, wae visited by Paul. Anoth- 
er city was 12, 25, 3, 10, while 17, 19, 22, 38, 7 
was a mountain - prominence. My whole 
will be found to be a verse in Psalms. 


6. Dror LETTER PUZZLE— 
—O—R-—-A—E—T. 





Miss Outertown: Isn’t there a Mrs Skine- 
ner in this village, who keeps boarders? 

Hi Hubbel: She takes boarders, ma’am; 
but she don’t keep ’em. 





She: So you don’t like the hat just in 
front of us? How would you like it trimmed? 
He (savagely)—With a lawn mower. 





The wife of the late Prof Agassiz was one 
morning putting on her stockings, when a lit- 
tle scream attracted the professor’s attention. 
He asked anxiously what was the matter. 
‘‘Why, a little snake has just crawled out of 
my boot!’’ cried she. ‘“‘Only one, my dear?’’ 
interrogated the professor, leaping out of bed: 
‘“‘there should have been three.’? He had 
put them there to keep them warm. 

‘Every woman cherishes one delusion.”’ 

‘*What is it?’’ 

‘*That she is the only woman 
who is not given to gossip.’’ 


in her circle 





My hairis com- 


She: Let us stop dancing. i : 
I'll pick it up. 


ingdown. He: Never mind. 





It is reported of Artemus Ward that he once 
offered his flask of whisky to the driver of the 
stage on the top of which he was riding 
through a mountainous section. The stage 
driver refused the flask in most decided tones. 

Said he: ‘‘I don’t drink; I won't drink; I 
don’t like to see anybody else drink. I am of 
the opinion of those mountains—keep your 
top cool. They’ve got snow and I’ve got 
brains; that’s all the difference.’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. 








———— 

Kitty’s Lesson in Pathos, 

MARIE L. ADOLPHSON. 

HE HIGH SCHOOL had just 
been dismissed and a group of 
young people stood at the gate 
discussing the new master. 
“Talk about an ignoramus,”’ 
remarked Harry Chapin, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Anybody could teach 

as well as he dves!”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Madge White, ‘‘Miss Blunt 
knows how to keep her temper, at any rate, 
and it’s all nonsense about our needing a man 
for proper discipline. I hope we are all ra- 





tional human beings, and anyway, we all 
like her.”’ 
‘Ob, well, Mr Tracy has brought his 


uncle’s influence to bear upon the case,’’put 
in Ed Munn. ‘‘ Don’t you think so, Kitty?’’ 

**Oh, I can’t say much about him,’’ declar- 
ed Kitty, airily. ‘*‘ Yon see, he boards at our 
house, and you all know what mother thinks 
of the ‘stranger withiu thy gates’.’’ 

**There’s this about it,’’ said Mollie Dakin, 
emphatically. ‘‘I think a teacher ought to 
learn to control himself before he ventures to 
teach others. And he has an awful temper.’’ 

“Yes. Anybody’d know that by his hair,’’ 
remarked Eva Fay. 

‘*Take notice, girls,’’ put in Harry Chapin. 
‘*When you observe that Mr Gideon Tracy 
trembles, and hear him stutter, know all by 
these presents that whoever is canght in any 
misecbief will be severely dealt with!’’ 

The girls iaughed. ‘* Here he vomes,’’ gasp- 
ed Kitty. ‘‘Come on, girls, let’s get out of his 
way,’’ and she rushed away, followed by all 
but Harry Chapin and Ed Muun,-who waited 
till the teacher came up. 

Mr Tracy was tall and 
countenance, with decidedly red hair, light 
blue eyes, a shm nose and a weak mouth. 
His chin was pointed, and when he was excit- 
ed it trembled like a hurt child’s. By no 
means the ieast factur in his makeup was his 
dignitied pose and sonorous and theatrical 
speech, which were the delight and ridicule 
of his pupils. 

‘‘Ah, the young ladies have departed, have 
they?’’ he asked, as he reached the _ boys. 
**May I ask what particular diversion they 
are now engaged in’’’ 

‘*Oh, they’re going to the city to 
ry,’’ said Harry carelessly. 

They walked on till they reached 
Tracy’s boarding place, which was near 
and with a gracious ‘‘Good afternooa,’’ 
teacher left them. 

Meanwhile the girls walked on. Kitty 
swung her library book by a strap and kept 
her mouth tightly shut lest she might say 
something against the offending Mr Tracy, 
but the other girls discussed him and his ways 
very frankly. 

‘*He knows nothing 
ing,’’ said Madge. 

‘*He corrected me when I read ‘My name 
is Norval,’ and [I take elocution lessons and 


thin and of a fair 


the libra- 


Mr 
by, 
the 


whatever about read- 


studied that piece long ago!’’ 
Mollie laughed. ‘‘Oh, that’s nothing, 
Madge,’’ she said. ‘‘He stuck to it that 


Afghanistan was a part of India, and when I 
showed him the map he 
hair, 


giew as flushed as 


his and said that they were always 
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changing those Asiatic countries anyhow. It 
used to be in India when he studied it.’’ 

They all laughed, and then Eva said, ‘‘He 
did study such queer things, girls. Of course 
we know that we haven’t mastered everything 
there is to learn, but I’m sure any of us could 
teach the high school as well as he can.”’ 

“Oh, no, we couldn’t,’’ broke in Kitty. 
*“*‘Ourtinecle isn’t on the school committee, 
you know. There, I couldn’t help it, girls! 
Do let’s drop the subject. Here we are at 
Glenwood. Let’s sing The Banks of the 
Nile as we go through the woods;’’ and 
the clear girlish voices were raised in a 
burst of melody. The next morning Mr 
Tracy sat at his desk, when he caught sight 
of a bit of paper in Kitty Sheldon’s hand. It 
was just changing hands, and a gleam of 
malice lit up the teacher’s face as he saw 
Madge take the paper. 

‘*Miss White, please bring that note here,’ 
he commanded. 

Kitty put on a look of dismay, though she 
secretly enjoyed the situation immensely. 
Madge looked irresoiutely from her to the 
teacher. 

‘*Did---did you hear!’’ he stammered, grow- 
ing angry. 

*** Ves, sir,’’ said Madge, rising. She walk- 
ed quietly forward and handed him the paper. 
All eyes were fixed on Mr Tracy as he delib- 
erately unfolded the note and read it aloud. 
All it said was, ‘‘His hair is like a red, red 
rose!’’ 

Mr Tracy turned scarlet. ‘‘Miss---Miss--- 
Shel---Sheldon,’’ he stuttered angrily, ‘‘Wha 
---what d---do you mean by such comparisons! 
You are anything b---but lady-like!’’ 

Kitty was on her feet in an instant. ‘‘You 
are no gentleman,’’ she_ retorted hotly. 
‘*Gentiemen don’t open notes not intended 
for them!”’ 

‘*Sit down!’’ commanded Mr Tracy. ‘‘Now 
stand up,’’ he added, ‘‘and tell me what you 
mean by this misquotation!’’ 

Angry as she was, Kitty couldn’t help 
laughing outright at his contradictory com- 
mands, and although she resented his asking 
what she thought was no business of his, her 
fun-loving nature asserted itself. A thought 
suddenly popped into her lively brain which 
made hereyes dance. She could not resist 
the temptation to tease the master, whom she 
cordially detested, so she controlled herself, 
and casting down her eyes demurely, she 
faltered: 

‘“*T—didn‘t mean,—that is—I didn’t think—”’ 

‘*T want t—to know what you did think, 
not what y—you d-didn’t,’’ interrupted Mr 
Tracy sharply. 

Kitty shifted her feet; then she clasped and 
unclasped her hands nervously. ‘‘I didn’t 
think the horse would mind,’’ she said meek- 
ly. ‘I told Madge all about him buat his 
color. Father bought a new one yesterday 
that mother and I could drive.”’ . 
audible titter all over 
room. ‘‘Take your seat, Miss Sheldon. Go 
on with your lessons,’’ ordered the master 
shortly, but he darted an angry glance at in- 
nocent-looking Kitty. 

The next class called was in reading. All 
this happened more than forty years ago and 
the scholars recited in line, ‘‘toeing the 
matk.’’ Madge was the first one called upon. 

The lesson was the lament of David over 
Absalom, and Madge’s verse was the well- 
known *‘Oh, would that I had died for thee, 
Oh, Absalom, my son!’’ 

Madge gave it splendidiy, for she wasa 
good reader, but Mr Tracy was not to be easi- 
ly satisfied that day. He felt that he had 
made himself ridiculous and he could not 
help showing his chagrin. Kitty stood below 
Madge. 

**Miss Sheldon, read the same verse, 
put some pathos into it,’’ he commanded. 

Just as she started to read Madge passed 
her hand absently over her head and Kitty’s 
‘*Oh Absalom’’ ended in a giggle. 

‘*That will never do!’’ exclaimed the teach- 
er angrily. ‘‘You must put pathos into your 
rendering of it. Oh-h-h Absalom, my son!’’ 
He rolled up his eyes and dwelt at length 
on the long-suffering Oh. Kitty tried again. 

**N-nol’ shouted the teacher, now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘‘S-s-say it j-just as I 


, 


There was an the 


and 











S-say it, Miss-Miss Sheldon!’’ His chin be- 
gan to quiver, but he was too excited to think 
of anything but that Kitty must be bumbled. 

‘*Listen,’?’ he went on. ‘“'Oh-h-h Ab- 
b-b-salom-m, my son-n, my son-n-n, Ohi-h 
Ab-b-salom-m, my son-n! Would God that 


I h-had-d d-d-died f-for thee, Oh-h Ab- 
b-salom-m my sou-n-n!’’ 

Kitty took a long breath. Then she began 
her verse exactly as Mr Tracy had done. 


Every stutter, every quaver, every stammer 
was there, and the whole school listened 
breathlessly till Kitty finished triumphantly 
with a trembling ‘‘son-n-n.’’ 

Then how they laughed. 

The angry master took a step in Kitty’s 
direction. His face was fairly purple and 
Kitty was really frightened. She turned to- 
ward the door, with a vague idea of flight in 
her mind. There stood the three committee- 


wen! Poor Kitty! What should she dol! 
But was Mr Bliss shaking with anger or 
laughter? 


Before she had time to think further, Mr 
Tracy, who had not seen the visitors, had 
grasped his ferule. The next minute the 
three men had seized him. 

‘*‘What, man, would you strike a young 
girl!’’ exclaimed his uncle. The young man 
struggled for possession of the ruler, but the 
three men were too much for him, and soon 
had him in his seat. 

‘‘Now, Kitty,’’ said Mr Bliss, kindly, ‘‘ Will 
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you tell us what the trouble is? 

Kitty told her story as well as she could 
and the committee listened in silence. Then 
they dismissed the scholars, giving them a 
week’s vacation. 

When school began again Miss Blunt oc- 


cupied the teacher’s desk, and she declared 
that she never had a better behaved school in 


all the years she had taught. Mr Tracy had 
left for parts unknown. 
Kitty is now an old lady but she says she 


never forget that lesson on pathos, and 
when she looked for 
three committee-men 


will 
the fright she was in 
escape and saw the 
standing there. 





Peacock’s Little Mamma.—A bantam hen in 
Lafayette Co, Mo, has adopted a young pea- 
cock,newly hatched from an ordinary looking 
egg, to the great disgust of another hen, who 
did the hatching. There were three pea 
chicks first, but the latter hen killed one, and 
another died. The bantam soon manifested 
a warm interest in the peacock, and the pea- 
cock became attached to his foster mother. 
Although the peacock is three times tle size 
of the bantam hen, he does not like to be left 
alone, and when his little mother gets out of 
sight it is amusing to hear him set up his ear- 
piercing yawp for her to return to him. The 
little hen 1s very faithful to him and devotes 
her whole time to the plumaged giant.— 
{David Summers. 


Known by His Sand.—On one of the Prus- 
sian railways, a barrel which should have 
contained silver coin was found, on arriva!’ at 
its destination, to have been emptied of its 
precious contents and filled with sand. Prof 
Ehrenberg sent for samples of sand from all 
the stations along the different lines of rail- 
way, and by means of his microscope identi- 
fied the station from which the interpolated 
sand must have been taken. The station once 
fixed upon, it was not difficult to hit upon 
the culprit among the small number of em- 
ployes on duty there.—[Harper’s Round 
Table. 


The Foundation.—The most important thing 
a@ young man ever does is to get ready. 
The keynote lasts to the end of the tune and 
the foundation reaches clear to the finale. 
Beginnings are autocratic. No matter how 
long a man lives, he will never get away 
from his youth.—[{Dr Parkhurst. 


Do Not Repress an unselfish impulse, nor 
wait until it grows cold. We are too prone to 
hesitate about giving our friends substantial 
proof of our fnendliness.—[Claire K. 


A Young Colored Woman, Miss Ida Platt, is 
practicing law in Chicago. 


If We Cannot zet what we like, let us like 
what we can get. 











Getting Acquainted. 
FLORENCE A. 


HAYES. 


We’ve got a brand-new neighbor— 
Their lot joins ours, you see— 
And they have a little girl 

Just about as big as me. “ 
I wondered and wondered what her name was, 
And peeked through the fence, and so 

»he peeked across from the other side 

And wondered who I was, I kuow. 


And then I said ‘‘ Hullo, little girl,’’ 
And she said ‘‘Hello’’ to me; 

Then after that we felt 

Acquainted as could be. 





Young America. 


The Swallows’ Frolic.—LBetween 7 and 7.15 
each summer evening is visible one of the 
most remarkable sights in Kansas City. At 
6.45 chimney swallows begin to gather over 
the Vineyard market building, and hundreds 
of birds come from all directions until the sky 
is black with them. They skim about until 7 
o'clock; then with no apparent leadership 
they begin to circle about ina large oval di- 
rectly above the chimney. Other birds com- 
ing up, join the circle, until thousands are in 
the whirl. At 7.15 they begin to pour into 
the chimney, like water from a pitcher. Down 
they tumble, thousands of them, and in a few 
moments they are out of sight. After all are 
in, come a few stragglers that attempt to en- 
ter the chimney also. ‘These are driven away 
by the birds inside. Then the stragglers fly 
up until they reach the spot whbere the gen- 
eral whirl commenced, and they, tov, fly 
around the circle a few times and then dive 
into the chimney.—[ David Summers. 


Watch Dogs are trained successfully in Ger- 
many by one Herr Strauss, who does a large 
business. The animals are taught to fly at an 
intruder’s throat and a dummy tramp of 
wood is used for this purpose. Sometimes a 
real man, heavily padded, is employed in the 
lace of the dummy,and of course the intrepid 
individual 1s well paid for bis services. Al] 
dogs, it appears, can be made into good 
wateh dogs by such instruction. although St 
Bernards and Russian wolfhounds have proved 
themselves superior for the purpose. 


Irrepressible Fred.— Mrs A did not use her 
full set of dishes every day, as she did her 
own work, and it made too much dish wash- 
ing, but this particular afternoon she was set- 
ting the table with unnsual care, for she ex- 
pected company for tea. As she took down 
the individual butter plates, Fred, her little 
son, who was very bright and a trifle spoiled, 
said, ‘‘Mamma, be sure and give me one of 
those little things.’’ After they were seated 
at the table, he worked patiently and with 
evident enjoyment, spreading bread until all 
his butter was used, then leaned back with 
a long sigh of relief and satisfaction, saying, 
“Oh, dear! I’m so glad I had one of them 
little things; L never had one of them be- 
fore.’”’ 

Another time this same irrepressible Fred, 
when there were guests to dinner, had climb- 
ed into his high chair with face and hands 
far from clean. His mother, noticing his con- 
dition, said, ‘*‘Come, Fred, be washed nice ant 
clean, then you can have yourdinner.’’ He 


waved his hands frantically saying, ‘‘No, 
no; I don’t wantto be washed. I never 


have to any other time.’’—[Angie Stevens 


Gardner. 


Girls Ahead.—Of the pupils of the Chi- 
cago grammar schools who reached the high- 
est grade of efficiency last year,197 were girls. 


The Young Folks’ ‘Table. 


A School Teacher.—-I was 18 the last of Au- 
gust. Lama school teacher, but do not like 
teaching as well as housekeeping. I have a 
very pretty dark bay horse of my own which 
I enjoy driving very much. I have two 
brothers and two sisters.—| Lbessie E. Bnght. 
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Little Comfort.—I am six years old and lived 
in Texas three years and in Ohio three years. 
Papa calls me his little Texas girl, and my 
little brother, his Buckeye. I am in the 
fourth reader. 


I help mamma every day. I 
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had a bed in the garden and papa bought all 
my vegetables. Little brother had 10 onions 
and a beet and a sunflower in his bed. I read 
the Young Folks’ Table to my great grandma, 
and ny grandma, who say [ am their little 
comfort.—| Annie Louisa King. 


Such Smart Children.—I have read your let- 
ters with great interest, and wonder why it is 
that there are so many smarter children in 
your part of the world than ours. We have 
lived in several different places and I have 
never met such smart children. J am 11 years 
old and would rather swing in the hammock 
than wash the dishes. But yet I have to wash 
them sometimes. If we were as smart in his 
part of the world, hired help would stand a 
very poor show. My brothers each has a 
pony. I live on a farm and my papa has two 
large peach orchards.—{ Flossie Lewis. 


Committed Marmion to Memory.—When I 
read Alice A. Maynard’s letter, I 1elt tempted 
to hold both hands up. [ have read John 
Halifax and enjoyed every word ot it. Has 
Miss Maynard ever read Jules Verne’s Twen- 
ty Thousand Leagues under the Sea? How 
many of you Tablers like Charles Dickens? 
I am fond of Sir Walter Seott, and have com- 
mitted the whole of his poem, ‘‘Marmion’’ to 
memory.—[Edward Warren. 


Where’s No. 3 of Circle 11?—I saw an in- 
quiry last week for No 2 of Circle 11, and as I 
am No 2 I will report. 1 received No 1’s let- 
ter shortly after I received my certificate, and 
three days later mailed both letters to No 3, 
and that is now over three months ago. I 
would like to know whois keeping all the 
letters.—[Olive M. Stephens. 





Wild Ducks in the City.—I live in Kansas 
City, Mo. Kansas City is a large business cen- 
ter, with many cable railways business houses, 
schools and churches. It is well illuminated 
with electric lights. Speaking of electric 
lights reminds me of something curious. 
Large swarms of bugs and insects hover 
around the lights, and when they get directly 
in the rays, it kills them and they fall to the 
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ground. Down near my house on Eighteenth 
street, after all traftic has ceased, a flock of 
ducks from a near-by house gather under a 
light and have a nightly feast. They are get- 
ting quite fat. People passing by are quite 
amused. The ducks are wild, however. and 
one cannot approach close to them.—[{Helen 
Sumuvers. 


Is This Too Difficult!}—Two men, A and RB, 
having bought the grass on a triangular mead- 
ow, whose sides are 120, 170 and 250 rods re- 
spectively, want to divide it equally by hav- 
ing A cut his portion first by mowing contin- 
ually around the meadow. How wide a strip 
must he mow on each side?—[J. L. Hersey. 








The Weediest Place. -I am 10 years old and 
milk four cows morning and night. I havea 
little brother who wants to milk when he gets 
big enough. We have two pigs, two calves. 
two horses and a cat. and we had a lot of 
chickens but something took them all but 
nine. My papa said he would give mea dol- 
lar if I would keep the weeds out of his gar- 
den, and it is the weediest place I ever saw, 
but I keep them out the best I can and I 
think I shall earn the dollar. I have some 
ve that I am going to sell this fall.—/Hol- 
ie Bb. 


a 


Capsized. 

















FORTUNATELY, HE COULD SWIM. 














The Imperial Darning Machine. 


ONLY 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 





Everybody Needs One. 
Mends Anything. 


Stockings, underwear, 
tablecloths, curtains, 
and fine silk goods 
equally as well, and is so & 
simple that a child 
can use it. 

A well-made, 
correct and scien- 
tifically ad- 
justed ma- 
chine. 
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A. Tolland, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


It does the work to perfection, and is a marvel of its kind.—(Jos. 


Klein, Appleton City, Mo. 


I find the Imperial Darner all that you advertised it to be. 
It makes a much neater darn than 
could possibly be made by hand.—[{Rose O’Brien, Upper Sandusky, O. 

It makes a very beautiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 


not be without it for anything. 


and patience.—[{Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewinsville, Va. 
















What Patrons Say. 


My wife is delighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
has the children darn the socks, and they do good work with it.—(Eli 


The accompanying cut gives 
you but a faint and imperfect 
idea of one of the best and most 


useful inventions of modern 
times. With this little machine 
you can make a large darn in 


two minutes, against twenty in 
the old way, while by itthe darn 
is woven right into the cioth, 
leaving no lumps, thicknesses or 
botches in the garment, the new 
part produced thereby in the 
stocking, sock, underwear, or 
any of the various fabrics which 
you may have been mending, 
being entirely uniform, and hay- 
ing an artistically finished ap- 
pearance, with all sides exactly 
alike. 

Don’t ruin your eyes and ‘spoil 
your temper by darning by hand, 
when for so small a sum you can 
get a machine to do it for you. 
Remember, this is no toy, buta 
well-made, correct and scientifie- 
ally adjusted machine. Thou- 
sands of them are now helping 
womankind in their home work, 
and many a husband has to 
thank this modern invention for 
lots of solid comfort and neatly 
mended underwear, saeks, etc. 

By special arrangement with 
the manufacturers, we are en- 
abled to offer this wonder of won- 
ders, which is nicely finished in 
bronze, and put up ina neat box, 
with all necessary instruetions, 
for only 25 cents in silver or 
stamps, postpaid. 


She now 


I would 


. 
Address all orders to either of our oftices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest 


you. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 





ORANGE JUDD.COMPANY._ 
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The Lady of the Rancho. 


J. M. 





By E. 





T’S NO USE, MARY. He's 
a regular Shylock.’’ Heary 
Burton hung his’ coarse 
diy. j straw sombrero on its peg 
=e, under the low porch where 
NE his wife was sitting and 
; sank wearily into a chair. 
“Then you couldn’t make any = arrange- 
ments?’ asked Mrs Burton, vainly trying to 
keep the anxiety of hope deferred out of her 











voice. 

‘*None. 

With a groan the man leaned his head 
against the high back of the rustie chair, the 
picture of despondency. The wife laid down 
the worn garment on which she was working, 
and came and stood beside ‘him, resting her 
toil-worn palm gently on his browned fore- 
head. 

‘*To think of all my cursed 
ged you through these five 
length broke from between 
lips. 

The hand moving softly back and forth over 
his heated brow, was the only reply. 

“Tf I hada’t been sucha consummate block- 
head,’’ he continued, ‘‘I would have stayed 
in England and tried to redeem my losses. I 
couid at least have made a decent living there 
and you would have been among civilized 


’” 


pride has drag- 
years past!’’ at 
his compressed 


people. We would have had church privi- 
leges, and schools for Harry. Of course, that 
hasn’t made any difference to him yet— 
thanks to his mother—but it will by and 
by.’ 

‘**You did what you thonght was for the 


best,’’ said Mrs Burton. 


**T was tov proud to be capable of thinking 


what would be for the best!’’ he retorted, 


with infinite self-crimination. ‘‘I couldn’t 
stand it to begin again at the foot of the lad- 
der where I was, or thought I couldn’t—fool 
and coward that [ was.’”’ 

‘You did not know that it would turn out 
as it has,’’ she remonstrated. ‘‘I thought 
myself, that it would be better to begin again 
in a new country, and that in a few years we 
would go back to the dear old scenes 

**Still the representations were perfectly cor- 
rect—as far as they went. Our passage out here 
was paid for us, just as offered. We were lodged 
in the immigrants’ hotel as promised. The 
charts of land granted for colonization were 
open for my inspection, and I was free to 
make my choice, and did make it. What’s 
more, I don’t believe any colonist ever made 
a. better choice—pampa and monte, with 
plenty of sweet running water and no surplus 
of swamps. The land is as good as represent- 
ed—soil deep, timber excellent. and the cli- 
mate is exactly what would be expected so 
nearly under the tropic. I can’t go back on 
the government for not keeping its word, or 
find any fault with the survey.’’ 


‘*Our crops have been goud, too,’’ suggest- 
ed the wife. 

‘“*Splendid. But here we rot! It wasn’t 
what was in the representations, but what 


was notin thei that played the mischief. 
They didn’t say that the man who accepted 
that offer sold every chance of ever holding 
up his head again as a man among men—not 
to the government of the nation under whose 
flag he had elected to sojourn but to a petty 
tyrant who has got from it a grant to reduce a 
few hundred square miles to cultivation. 
That which the circulars and correspondence 


did not expitain was, that by accepting that 
plausible offer [ would practically be- 


allowed to 
the tyrant 


come a serf; that I would not be 
sell a bushel of grain except to 
over me; that I could not haul a pound of 
produce to any wharf but his, nor drive a 
hoof of cattle to any other shambles; that I 
would be compelled to accept suc h prices as 
he sees fit to offer, and that it®would take 


more than any sane luan could ever hope to 
raise ou the best soil in the world to keep 
the interest on that paltry ontfit paid.’ 

‘*T do not see how these things could have 


been found out in any 
ence, Henry.’’ 
‘“‘And we’ve bad the experience! 


way but by experi- 


, We’ve 
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both tugged like slaves for four years ‘and are 


not an iota ahead of where we began. What 
is more, we will not be an iota further ahead; 
though we tug on till the end of the ten years, 


Old Jack will turn us adrift at last 
without a penny. <An_ extension of onr 
slavery is the best we could hope for 


” 


under the most favorable circumstances. 

‘*We won’t give up yet, Henry. There will 
be some way opened forus. Our Heavenly 
Father will not forsake us.’’ 

**By George, I won’t bring 
serf!’’ 

The father sprang to his feet, put on his hat 
and seized his gun. 

**Are you going to Col Jack’s 
again?’’ asked Mrs Burton also rising. 


my boy up a 


oflice 


“Yes. I am going to give him my ultima- 
tum. I am going to get out of this or the 


world will hear of it.’’ 

‘*Don’t take this,’’ laying her hand on 
gun. 

**O, you needn’t be afraid! I'm not going 
to shoot anybody. I’ve no notion of risking 
all hope of eternal saivation, even for a chance 
to live.’’ 

‘*Tt looks like a threat.”’ 

**And I more than half mean it for a threat. 
But I won’t shoot.”’ 

‘*Leave it for my sake.’ 

He put the gun back into its rest’ upon the 
wall. She walked down to the little gate 
with him, her hand resting on his arm. 

‘*I will be praying while you are gone,’’ 
was all she said. 

When Henry Burton ,wooed and won fair 
Mary Dennis, he was head clerk in one of the 
largest drapery warehouses in Manchester, 
with a snug balance in the Linen company’s 
bank and a flattering prospect ef becoming 
junior partner in the firm, a hope soon after 
realized. Miss Dennis was a governess in 
the family of a wealthy Manchester manufac- 
turer. They attended the same chapel; both 
sang in the choir, they metin Sunday school, 
in prayer meeting, at lectures and _ soirees. 
Acquaintance ripened into love and culminat- 
ed in marriage ten years before we find them 
in the Chaco. 

Upon their marriage, the young people had 
gone to housekeeping ina neat little cottage 
in a quiet suburban street, furnished in no 
small part by Mary’s own savings, with many 
pleasant mementoes from her former’ em- 
pioyers and pupils. There little Harry was 
born and her happy life was rounded out inits 
completeness. Buta cloud swept over their 
horizon. By one of the sudden reverses so fre- 
quent in the commercial world as to excite 
only a passing comment, Henry Burton 
found himself stripped of all his savings. 
Even the cottage must be given up. Crush- 
ed, humiliated, too proud to bear commisera- 
tion, too independent to ask or even accept 
help, he resolved to emigrate to South 
America, not doubting that he would {there 
soon retrieve a modest fortune under the 
favorable conditions held out to colonists. 
In accordance with this resolve, in process of 
time the little family stepped from a Paraguay- 
river steamer into the solitude of an unbro- 
ken wilderness. 

Mary felt the change ‘keenly, although not 
so keenly as if her ‘parents had not already 
been carried to their last resting place. She 
had given up her pretty cottage—not without 
a pang; but she was a brave woman and no 
word of repining had fallen from her lips. She 
set herself courageously to make a home in 
the wilderness home-like, and succeeded. 

When Mrs Burton could no longer catch the 
glint of her husband’s sombrero through the 
thick undergrowth of the forest, she went 
back to her rustic chair on the porch and took 
up her sewing. 

It was a pleasant scene on which that 
listless gaze often rested. On one hand was 
the primeval forest in all its luxuriant 
wealth of sub-tropical foliage. Nearer were 
clumps of trees of smaller growth, the begin- 
ning of the monte formation of the plains that 
extend southward to tie Patagouian frontier, 
and westward to the foothills of the Andes. 
Between her and the monte were fields her 
own hands had helped to reclaim from na- 
ture’s wildness. In them the rank growth of 
the mandioc contrasted with the dark green, 


the 









gracefuily waving leaves of maize; and the 
fresh yellow wheat stubbie bordered acres of 
peanuts, destined for the olive oil presses of 
far away France. Beyond the enclosed fields 
toward the pampa, some huge specimens of 
the prickly pear cactus, whose _ blunt 
hranches were dotted with yellow holly-hock- 


like blossoms, and fruit in all stages of 
growth and maturity, offered a tempting 
meal to a tlock of screaming, paroquets. On 


the other hand, a hedge of century plant, pro- 
tecting a grove of young orange trees, sent up 
its palm-like flower stalks loaded with 
creamy blossoms. Inthe garden, eight-year 
old Harry was persistentiy throwing the 
bolas at a macaw, without the least danger to 
the bird. The roof under which she sat was 
shaded by a gigantic ombu that reminded 
her of the laburnum that sheltered the home 
of her childhvod. 

The house was a simple structure, consist- 
ing of only two rooms and the poreh, and had 
been made entirely by their own hands—as 
had been every article of furniture it contain- 


ed, save the chests that had brought their 
clothes and bedding from the old home. ‘The 


walls of one room were of the trunks of small 
palm trees set upright and interlaced with 
bamboo. The other was banked up with 
earth as a protection from the heat of the 
long, fervid summer, an end to which the 
thick palmleaf thatch contributed. 

At length Mrs Burton was aroused 
quick, ringing footsteps of her husband. 

‘“*Tt’s all right, Mary,’’ he exclaimed, 
springing over the gate without waiting to 
unlatch it. ‘*We’ll get out of this tomorrow!”’ 

The wife’s heart leaped with thanksgiving. 





Free to Our renders. ~The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 
al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 
ful curative in all diseases caused by uric acid 
in the blood or disordered action of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rey 
A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel at 
North Constantia, N Y, cured by Alikavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had Jost faith in 
man and medicine, and was preparing him- 
self for certain death. Similar testimony to 
this wonderful new remedy comes from othi- 
ers, including many ladies suffering from dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The Church 
Kidney Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New 
York, who so far are its only importers, are 
so anxious to prove its value that for the sake 
of introduction they will senda free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, drop- 
sy, gravel, painin back, female complaints 
or other afflictions due to improper action of 
the kidneys or urinary organs. We advise 
all sufferers to send their names and address 
to the company, and receive the Alkavis free. 
To prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


PRICE REDUCED ro ONLY $7.50. 
Has an established reputa- 
tion as a KRAPUD SEAM. 
LESS KNITTER, Knits 
everything required in the 
household from homespun or 
factory, wool or cotton yarns. 
The original and only reliable 
low priced knitting machine. A 
model of simplicity. A Child 
Can Operate It. Over 20,000 in 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
To Secure Agenta, and a more 
extended sale, if you send me $2.00 | will ship the 
———e by express C. » You can pay the balance 
5.50) on receipt of machin Don’t miss this un- 
paralied offer, as a standard —— has never before 


een sold at this low price. Add 
GEARHART MACHINE CO., BOX 2, CLEARFIELD, PA. 























DILLEY’S IMPROVED 


Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier, better and in 
one-third less time than can be 
done by hand. The 
Right Size for Family fj 
or Laundry Washing 
Clean and Rust Proot. 
Possesses desirable feat- 
ures found in no other. 
Every washer guaran- 

Agents Wanted, . 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE CO. 
Box. 24, Muir, Mich. 









: Suny MPROy, 
|| LAUNDRY KING 
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‘‘Had Colonel Jack changed his mind?’’ she 
cried. 

‘‘If he had, you 
acknowledge it, 


don’t suppose he would 
do you? The truth is, I 
haven’t seen him and never want to see him 
again in this world. He wasn’t in the office 
when I went back ;but his son, Bob, was there; 
and he bought me out. Of course, it is the 
old man’s money he paid with, and there is 
no doubt that it is a put-up job between 
them. The fact is, they are afraid I’ll get 
away in spite of them; and that if they don’t 
treat me a little decent, I’ll expose them. 
Now,’’ he continued, throwing off his coat 
and speaking with more animation than for 
several weeks, ‘‘we must get our traps 
gathered up; for if we should miss the boat 
to-morrow, the old fellow way make us trou- 


ble yet. Trust him to put obstacles in the 
way.”’ 

‘‘Then we will go to Rosariv?’’ 

‘‘Ah, no. We can’t goto Rosario yet, lit- 
tle woman; but while there is life there is 
hope, you know. Bob wouldin’t give me 
enough for my four years’ work to get us 
even a deck passage that far. Probably his 


dad had warned him that they could not risk 
letting me get into such close touch with the 
English-speaking world. Sixty Argentine 
doliars was every cent I could squeeze out of 
him; and you know what that means at pres- 
ent rates of exchange. But we will have 
enough to take us up to Asuncion, and we 
wil! stand a chance there to get back into 
civilization some time.’’ 

Hope had dawned once more. They set 
about their preparations with such eager 
hands that the next dawn their movables were 
in bullock carts on their way to the steamer 
landing, and before noon, father, mother and 
son were sitting together on one of their 
English chests on the lower deck of the little 
floating palace that was steaming its way up 


the beautiful Rio Paraguay. 
As the exiled emigrant looked back at the 
receding shore, he said, exultantly: ‘'A free 


ian once more,’’ then reverently bared his 


head. 
‘‘Tt seems almost as if we had got into heav- 


en,’’ said Mrs Burton, as they were putting 
the finishing touches of setting things to 


rights in their new home. 

‘‘Well, yes. If I can only get something to 
do here, it leoks as if we might begin to live 
again,’’ replied her husband, seating himself 
on the chest upon which he had been stand- 
ing to drive a nail for the last picture to 
hang. Then they went on to discuss ways and 
weans. 

Upon landing in the capital of Paraguay, 
they had been fortunate enough to find a 
house of which they could get immediate pos- 
session. It could in no wise compare with 
the loved Manchester cottage, but was a palace 
compared with the hut they had just left,albeit 
it had but two rooms and a diminutive patio 
paved with coarse bricks badly broken. The 
rent for one month was paid in advance, and 
they had one Argentine dollar left. They 
had, however, brought with them a food sup- 
ply that might last them a week, and what 
night not happen within a week? 

What actually did happen was the outcome 
of the indomitabie pluck of the woman with 
hardened hands, who had had the courage to 
be the mistress of arancho. The next niorn- 
ing, when her husband had gone out on what 
proved to be a weary search’ of weeks’ con- 
tinuance, she took from the chest a white 
‘‘nun’s veiling’’ gown of style so antiquated 
as to suggest the days of her girlhood,and that 
had been shrunk by a score of washings. It 
was the only one she bad suited to this land 
of perennial summer. Quaint enough she 
ooked in this garb, surmounted by a coarse 
black straw hat, that had seen four weeks of 


ocean sailing, and as many years of subse- 
quent service on land. It may be that its 
very quaintness helped her. Be that as it 


may, before she returned she had secured two 


hours’ teaching per week in the American 
Mission school; and as she continued un- 


flinchingly to canvass both city and suburbs 
for lessons, pupils were from week to week 
added to her list. Harry also soon got a 


chance to carry a gentleman’s dinner from 


the hotel to his office, for which he received a 
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medio per dinner. ‘‘Every medio helps,’’ 
said his mother, when the child proudly iaid 
his first earnings in her hand. By their unit- 
ed efforts, hunger had been kept from their 
door nearly three months before the husband 
made the announcement :— 

‘Brown is going home soon, and the mana- 
ger says I can have the place of bookkeeper 
for the British Transportation company, if I 
can wait for it. Now, if we can hold on a lit- 
tle. longer—’’ 


**O, we can hold on nicely; can’t we, 
Harry?’’ interrupted the wife. ‘‘We have al- 
most enough ahead now for next month’s 
rent, and I heard of another scholar to-day 
that I may get.’’ 

Their early tea that afternoon was a little 
jubilee. Then they took their favorite walk 


to the high bluff overlooking the river where. 
it makes a broad bend to the southward, and 

stood a long time enjoying the varied land- 

scape of mountain, glen and river, with the 

ancient little brick-built city lying far below 

them, and the soft blue sky above bordered 

with the gorgeous coloring of the sun’s part- 

ing rays, smiling up to them again from the 

water. 

‘*How beautiful it is here!’’ said Mrs Bur- 
ton, as she stood there with one hand clasped 
in that of her husband and the other encir- 
cling her little boy. ‘‘It really does seem as 
though we had almost got into heaven.’’ 

‘‘That isn’t the way Brown’s wife thinks,’’ 
her husband answered. ‘‘She regards this as 
the most desolate outpost of creation. That 
is why they are going home.’’ 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ replied the happy little woman 
in the washed out nun’s veiling gown, ‘‘ but 
she never lived in the Chaco!’’ 

rr 

Pain. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





Not narrow lives they that contain 

A share of love and hope and pain, 
For these good gifts from Heaven fall, 
And pain is greatest of them all. 





The Busy World. 


Social Caste in the United States.—Every in- 
dividual, down to the beggar in the street or 
the tramp on the highway, has his ‘‘social 
position.’’ The city missionaries of Boston 
report, with some astonishment, that a great 
social gap exists between the peanut vender 
on the sidewalk and the peripatetic organ® 
grinder, and that the children of the former 
are forbidden by their parents to play with 
the children of the Jatter. It is indeed as- 
serted, and with considerable truth, that mere 
wealth is a passport to the best society; but 
this is less true in America than it is in Eng- 
land, and less true in Australia than it is in 
America. The reason is that in England the 
best society is a state institution, 
fore 1s more sure of its position and can afford 
to be less exclusive—to be more hospitable 
not only to wealth, but also to inteilect and 
originality—than is possible for the -corre- 
sponding class in a democratic country.—/{ Hen- 
ry Childs Merwin, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


John D. Rockefeller, the Standard oil man, 
is probably America’s richest man. He is re- 
puted to possess more than $200,000,000 and 
to have an income of $24,480 a day. He gives 
away $500,000 in charities every vear and pays 
the person who disburses this money a salary 
of $10,000 a year. Mr Rockefeller was a poor 
boy. 








Innocent Uselessness.—There is no nobler 
sight anywhere than to behold a man quietly 
and resolutely put aside the lower things that 
the higher may come into him. Every now 
and then a conscience among the men and 
women who live easy, thoughtless. lives is 
stirred, and some one looks up anxiously, 
holding up some one of the pretty idlenesses 
in which such people spend their days and 
nights and says, ‘‘Is this wrong? Is it wicked 
to do this?’’ And when they get their an- 
swer, ‘‘No, certainly not wicked,’’ then they 
go back and give their whole lives up to do- 
ing their innocent little piece of uselessness 
again. Ah, the question is not whether that 
is wicked, whether God will punish you for 
doing that. The question is whether that 





and there- | 
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thing is keeping other better things away 
from you; whether behind its little bulk the 
vast privilege and dignity of duty is hid from 
you; whether it stands between God and your 
soul. To put aside everything that hinders 
the highest from coming to us, and then to 
call to us that highest, which—nay, who—is 
Waiting always to come—this as the habit 
and terror of a life is noble.—[Phillips Brooks. 





An American Dentist who died recently in 
Paris left a fortune of $35,000,000. Not all of 
the money was made in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, but it is a fact that the leading den- 
tists of Europe are Americans, and they make 
a great deal of money. 





Good Roads are a feature of western China, 
where wealthy men often show their patriot- 
ism by presenting‘a road to their district. These 
highways are paved with flags and shaded 
with avenues of trees. 


The Most Fruitful Years.—Philetus Sawyer, 
formerly senator from Wisconsin, asked by an 
interviewer at what time of his life he did the 
best work, responded as follows: ‘‘I believe 
I was strongest between 45 and 65. My brain 
was quicker then, and I had plenty of. nerve. 
I did not get to making big deals until I was 
45. Yes, I consider my years between 45 and 
65 as having been my prime.’’ Mr Sawyer’s 
testimouy will be verified by many successful 
men. 


The Worst Man way grieve for his smart, 
only the good man for his offense.—[Joseph 
Hall 















A Desperate Woman. 


Experts in insanity tell 
us that when anyone goes : 
insane, frequently their whole nature is ree 
versed, They do and say exactly the op- 
posite things to what they would do in 
their sane minds. A mother whose mind 
breaks down under extreme nervous ten- 
sion nray turn upon the one object in all 
the world most precious to her—her baby. 

The terrible nervous tension under which 
many women live and suffer because of 
some weakness or disease of their sex, 
keeps them on the very verge of insanity. 
The constant drag and drain upon the com- 
plicated and delicate organism affects the 
whole nervous system and works upon the 
brain with an almost irresistible madness. 

Thousands of suffering women have been 
literally saved from the insane asylum by 
the timely influence of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It is the one perfect and pos- 
itive specific for every derangement of wo. 
man’s special organism. It is a scientific 
and permanent cure for those severe, 
chronic, complicated cases which doctors 
usually consider hopeless. It is the only 
medicine of its kind devised by an educated 
and skilled physician. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Rains, of Dayton, Cass Co., Mo., 
in a letter to Dr. Pierce, writes: “It was in the 
winter of 1890 that my sufferings commenced. It 
was close to my time of confinement. I took the 
grip, and that with the labor pains all went to 
my head. I suffered dreadfully, and when I gave 
birth to my little boy I kept getting worse. I 
doctored but nothing did me any good. I had 
nervous spasms and was delirious—Oh, no tongue 
can express my sufferings. I was advised by a 
lady to try your medicine and I did. I got one 
bottle of the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and one of 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I had taken 
two-thirds of the medicine when it commenced 
its work. I began to feel better, and still con- 
tinued getting better. Ina short time I felt like 
another woman. I gained strength and flesh. I 
am now forty-one years of age. his is true, and 
it was your medicine that saved my life.” 

Dr. Pierce’s 1000-page illustrated book, 
“The People’s Medical Adviser” sent, paper- 
bound, free for the cost of mailing on/y, 21 
one-cent stamps; or, cloth-bound 31 stamps, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 

. A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
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The Mother’s Heart. 





There once was a lad—alack for his lot! 
And he loved one who loved him not. 
She said to him: ‘‘Go bring to my feet 
Thy mother’s heart for my dog’s meat. 


‘(Get thee home; slay her, not wait.’’ 

He took the heart and he ran with it straight. 
As he ran he fell to the ground, 

And in the clay the heart rolled round. 


As the heart rolled round in the clay 

The heart spoke, and he heard it say— 

He heard the heart say in his ear: 

‘Hast hurt thyself. my dear? Oh, my dear 
[From the French of Jean Richepin; trans- 

lated by Arthur Symon. 
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Money-Making Hobbies. 


L. L. TROTT. 





In a suburban town a bright girl earns pin- 
money making pillows and cushions filled 
with needles of pine and fir. She pays a boy 
by the load for the boughs. But the farmer’s 
daughter has access to woods, where she will 
find healthful exercise stripping the trees o 
their limbs. The needles shrink after they 
are dry and the pillow loses its plump ap- 
pearance, so bits of cotton in corners, and 
scattered through it, keep its shape. Put in 
all the balsam buds at the ends of the twigs; 
they strengthen the odor. Forcases, use stout 
material, not too expensive, for the purchaser 
will doubtless cover it with silk or velvet 
‘‘erazy work.’’ Ask your city friends to so- 
licit orders for you in their circle of acquaint- 
ances. Or, do your prettiest in the way of 
fancy shapes, encase them in delicately tinted 
covers and take them to town yourself. 
There ask dry goods dealers to hang them in 
view of the public, first labeling and pricing 
the same. 

Another pleasant avocation for girls is the 
gathering of spruce gum. Hackmatack gum 
is salable, but there is less call for it and it is 
harder to find. Search the young, living trees 
and take the sweet, fresh-looking bulb-like 
bits. These need no scraping off of outer 


bark and gum that has no scars sells more 


readily. Putitup in neat paper boxes or 
bright Indian baskets, and ask some leading 
confectioner to place it in his windows as an 
advertisement. Engage supplies from the lit- 
tle boys of the neighborhood, at a few cents 
a pound. 

Four or five miles out of town lives a young 
woman whose education and taste and envi- 
ronment forbid a professional life. Her moth- 
er’s garden plot affords a pittance, and the 
danghter, advanced in her ‘‘twenties,’’ pre- 
ferred independence to marriage for a home. 
Her first venture was in buying a few acres 
of ‘‘standing wood,’’ and hiring its cutting 
’ at 


into cord wood, hauling and ‘‘yarding’ 
her door. Through the summer it dried in 
the sun. Every fall and winter sleds come 


from the city, driving out through the coun- 
try in quest of dry, soft and hard wood. She 
raceived cash without leaving the house, and 
after paying her workmen by the cord, had 
a margin for books and postage stamps. She 
was so well satisfied with her winter’s work 
that she went into lumbering on a larger.scale 
the following years. Occasionally she specu- 
lates in fruit and vegetable crops, buying up 
the small farmers near at hand and shipping. 

In the winter months is time for study for 
mental discipline. Try Latin. Some one 
better equipped than you will give you an in- 
sight, then you can take your own pace. Or 
better still, avail yourself of the aid offered 
by the Chautauqua courses. You may think 
this will not prove remunerative, but it will 
in one way or another. If it does not bring 
in dollars and cents, it pays in culture and 
brain-change. You can earn more in kitchen 
and garden because of its achievements. One 


young woman came under notice as a living 
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proof that no striving is a failure. Obliged 
to leave school at fifteen, a ‘student taught 
her a httle Latin. This she kept up in a des- 
ultory way alone. Some years later she took 
the C LS C eourse, studying four years, giv- 
ing two hours, one in thé morning and one in 
the evening, to work which more brilliant 
scholars are said to accomplish 1n forty min- 
utes. Lack of normal training excluded her 
teaching in the public school, but friends who 
knew her attainments and were anxious for 
their children to advance faster than they 
were in the day school, requested her to teach 
aprivate class evenings. She added Latin 
to the common school studies, and her gener- 
al knowledge was so great that the fame of 
her teaching spread, and an afternoon class of 
older pupils applied for admittance. With 
atl this and her housework she found time 
to take the Chautauqua college course. 





Very Pleasing to the Eye. 








A Simple Knitted Slipper 
A. R. M. 





Use two colors of Germantown or coarse 
yarn—black and some bright color—and two 
large knitting nee- 


dles. Cast on 
thirty-six stitches 
with a single 


thread. Knit across 
four times ‘‘ garter 
Stitch.’’ 

5th row—K nit 
other colored yarn and *knit 
carry the thread 
back of those four stitches and knit four 
more, slip off four, knit four, slip off four, 
knit four; turn the work. 

6th row—Purl the last fuur stitches knit, 
slip off four and purl four three more times 
across the row: leave four stitches on the nee- 
dle and turn the work. 

7th row—Like fifth row from*. 

8th row—Like the sixth row. 

9h row—Finish the row with 
stitches with the color first used. 

10th, 11th and 12th rows, plain garter stitch. 
tepeat from the fifth row until you have a 
strip long enough. Put one corner of the 
strip at the toe of the sole, let it be bias over 
the top of the foot and the rest of the strip go 
straight around. Regular slipper soles that 
are sold at the shoe stores are the best, but 
soles cut from the legs of old felt boots make 
excellent substitutes. 

The accompanying sketch 
ting the slipper together. 
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four, take the 
four, slip off four stitches, 


all plain 


may aid in put- 


Another Tallow Soap. 
MRS C. H. REDFIELD. 





Having read the complaint of Thistle 
from Maine about tallow soap, I wish she 
would just try my recipe. I know it is the 
best soap I use, or can get. My hired woman 
calls it a ‘‘wonderful soap.’’ Last week I 
made up 10 lbs of tallow, and last winter and 
fall 15 more, soI know by experience that it 
is all right. I don’t know the recipe ‘‘ Thistle 
from Maine’ used, but if the tallow was 
clean and a cloth putin her pan before the 
soap was turned in, it might have been all 
right; but if it was putin a rusty or black pan, 








even with a cloth, if allowed to remain in the 
pan it will spoil the soap. Mineis as white 
and clean as ivory soap, and floats as well. I 
hope some time to rend in your paper of the 
experience of some one who will try this 
Wonderful Soap.—Take 5 lbs good clean 
tallow, put on back of stove and let warm. 
Add to 1 1b potash (I use that put up in cans) 
1 pint soft water. In still another vessel mix 
2 oz borax with 1 pint soft water. When both 
are thoroughly dissolved, put the borax water 
with the potash and stir together. When the 
tallow is melted stir in the potash and borax 
water, and add 1 oz glycerine, stirring it all 
together about 20 minutes. Have ready a 
large dripping pan with a cloth spread in it, 
then turn your soap into it (it ought to be 
thick enough), spread it out even, and when 
cool enough cut in cakes. When hard, take 
out. Don’t let it stand in the tin any longer 
than necessary. If tbe tin is rusty or dirty, 
your soap will be the same if it stays in the 
tin. 
Baby Contest Prizes. 


The $100 in prizes offered for the most 
attractive baby photographs will be divided 
as follows: $50, $20, $10, $7.50, $5, $5, $2.50. 
The awards will be made in accordance with 
the votes of the readers of the paper, and all 
pareuts who are subscribers may compete, 
observing the conditions as printed in the is- 
sue of Aug 21. 

In case an extraordinary number of pictures 
should come in, the Editors and their wives 
will be constituted a committee to select for 
publication 100 or more of those most likely 
to receive the preference of our readers in the 
popular vote by which the prizes are to be 
awarded. 





To Clean Silver.—I have used the following 
for years: Take four ounces paris white, one 
ounce spirits ammonia, and one pint rain wa- 
ter, put them together in a bottle, shake well. 
Wet a cloth (one that will not scratch), rub 
your silver and polish with a chamois skin.— 
[D. 


Art without religion is a shell without 
the yolk. 














| FIBROID TUMOR 


Expelled by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 





Interview With Mrs. B. A. Lombard, 





I have reason to think that I would 
not be here now if it had not been for 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It cured me of a fibroid tumor 
in my womb. : 

Doctors could donothing for me, and 
they could not cure me at the hospital. 
I will tell you about it: 

I had been in my usual health, but 
had worked quite hard. When my 
monthly period came on, I flowed very 
badly. The doctor gave me medicine, 
but it did me no good. He said the 
flow must be stopped if possible, and 
he must find the cause of my trouble. 

Upon examination, he found there 
was a Fibroid Tumor in my womb, and 
gave me treatment without any benefit 
whatever. About that time a lady 
called on me, and recommended Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
said she owed her life to it. I 
said I would try it, and did. Soon 
after the flow became more natural and 
regular. I still continued taking the 
Compound for some time. Then the 
doctor made an examination again, 
and found everything all right. The 
tumor had passed away and that dull 
ache was gone.—Mrs. B. A. LOMBARD, 
Box 71, Westdale, Mass. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Honey for Preserving. 


MRS E. M. LUCAS. 


I have experimented to a considerable ex- 
tent with honey in cookery, and I find it in 
some instances egual if not superior to sugar. 
Excellent results are obtained with honey in 
sweetening puddings and pies, and for pre- 
serving fruits I consider honey superior to 
sugar, especially for such fruits as lose their 
peculiar and delicate favor in cooking, such 
as strawberries, ngs, plums and pineapples. 

Preserved Apples.—Apples are exceedingly 
good preserved in honey. Use juicy cooking 
apples, not too ripe; pare, quarter and core 
them. Use 1 gt water, 3 lbs honey to 10 
pounds of apples, boil the water and honey 
first for 10 minutes, drop in the apples and 
cook until clear and tender, but not broken, 
put in jars and seal while hot. 

Apple Marmalade—This is made without 
water, but 1t must be carefully attended to, 
otherwise it will burn. Use 41bs apples and 
1lb honey. Put ina preserving kettle after 
the apples are pared, quartered and cored and 
boil for one hour, when the apples should 
be a firm clear marmalade. Put into glasses 
and cover with egged paper. 

Gingered Apples.—Apples preserved in imi- 
tation of ginger form a rich preserve, and 
will keep good for several years in a cool dry 
place. Choose firm apples, rather under- 
ripe, peel, quarter and core them. To every 
pound of apples allow 41lb honey and 3 oz 
ginger. Whole ginger must be used, not the 
ground article. Place the apples, ginger and 
honey in layers in a large jar. Cover and 
allow to remain fur three days. Turn intoa 
large preserving kettle, and heat very slowly. 
Allow to boil until the apples look transpar- 
ent and the syrup acquires a deep golden col- 
or, which requires about one hour. The yel- 
low rind of a lemon may be added just before 
the apples have finished boiling. Put into 
small jars and be very careful not to break 
the pieces of apples. 

Apricot Jam.—This is made by peeling the 
apricots and removing the stones. To every 
4 lbs of fruit allow 11b of honey. Pour the 
honey over the fruit and allow to remain for 
12 hours, when boil until clear and thick. The 
idea in allowing the honey and fruit to re- 
main in contact so long before cooking is to 
draw the juice of the fruit, when very little 
or no water will be required. If too much 
water is used with honey, especially if the 
fruit is not cooked well, it will cause fermen- 
tation. This knowledge has been gained 
through experience. 

Plums may be done in the same manner as 
apricots. Or the fruits may be Jett whole and 
preserved as directed for apples. 

For pears, quinces and pineapples use 5 lbs 
of fruit to 1 lb of honey, with 4 gill of boiling 
water. Pare the fruit and divide into small 
pieces or quarters. Allow to stand with the 
honey for 12 hours, as directed in preceding 
recipes. Take out the fruitand add water (in 
proportions as given above) to the juice, and 
boil for ten minutes, when add the fruit and 
simmer until soft. Seal while hot. 





Healthful Recipes. 


NETTA E. KEELER. 





Many families do not as a rule plan their 
meals hygienically. Pork in large quantities 
is too heating for summer weather. Its sub- 
stitute should be vegetables, and meats which 
are not so fatty. Any kind of cereals furnish 
enough starch for breakfast without potatoes, 
therefore potatoes may be omitted from our 
breakfast. A good omelet is made as follows: 

Omelet.—Yolks of 4 eggs well beaten, add 2 
tablespoons milk for each egg, pinch of pep- 
per and 4 teaspoon salt, stir well together, 
add the whites beaten stiff, stir together gen- 
tly. Grease frying pan with butter, pour 
mixture into it, and shake gently until it is 
cooked, then place in quick oven to stiffen 
the top, fold and eat immediately. 

Fillet of Veal.—This makes a good dinner 
dish, with vegetables and berry pudding. Re- 
move the bone and fill the vacancy with onion 
dressing made as follows: Two good sized 
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onions boiled tender, 1 pt bread crumbs, 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
pepper, 1 tablespoon mixed herbs, 1 egg 
beaten, 4 teacup milk. Beat together and 
pack in the meat. 

Steamed Berry Pudding.--Oue quart bread 
crumbs, } teaspoon salt, } cup sugar, 3 eggs, 
14 pints milk, 2 cups berries. Butter pudding 
mold, sprinkie in a layer of berries, next a 
layer of bread crumbs, so continue until! all 
the materials are used, making the last layer 
of bread crumbs. Mix milk, eggs, sugar and 
salt together. Pour it over the materials in 
the pudding mold, cover tightly and steam 1 
hour. Serve with stewed berries. 

Vegetable Salads.—This consists of lettuce 
torn in pieces, sliced radishes and onions, 
cold potatoes and a hard-boiled egg, and is 
just the thing for supper. Serve with a 
‘boiled dressing,’’—1 small cup vinegar, 4 
teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon mustard, ? saltspoon 
pepper, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 teaspoons 
sugar. Mix salt, pepper and mustard, add 
sugar and butter. Pour over it the hot vine- 
gar, add beaten egg, cook till thick. 


Divers Ways with Citron. 








Cut citron in slices convenient for drying 
and remove all the pits, then boil in water 
till you can pierce witha fork. Take from 
water, lay in colander to drain, take rind of 
four lemons, pour a pint of boiling water on, 
and let them stand over night. Then add 4 
lbs sugar and place over the fire. When hot 
put in all the citron the syrup will cover, 
and let it boil till the fruit is clear or the 
syrup has penetrated through it; then drain 
and piace on plates to dry. Add more of the 
fruit to the syrup, tili itis all used up. Dry 
the lemon peel left, and you will have fine 
candied lemon peel.—[Mrs William Roake. 

Steam the citron until a broom straw will 
pass through it, and have a syrup ready of 41b 
sugar to 1]b citron. Let cook until the syrup 
becomes sugary, then take the citron out on 
plates and sprinkle with dry sugar. If the 
citron is cut in thin slices it will dry in a 
week and be very nice. Keepit in a warm 
place.—[Aunt Patience No 1. 

Pare, quarter, remove seeds and hoil in 
water until clear and so tender that the 
pieces can be easily pierced with a broom 
straw. Cook slowly several hours in a rich 
syrup of granulated sugar and water. Dry 
on plates in a moderately heated oven, turn- 
ing occasionally, and sprinkling over pow- 
dered sugar. When well dried, pack in boxes 
in alternate iayers of citron and sugar.—/[S. 


E. W. 

One’s Meat, Another’s Poison.—There’s a 
good deal said nowadays about hygienic diet, 
and the daily papers and the magazines tie 
with one another in printing good wholesome 
bills of fare. In these, eggs are used profuse- 
ly, whole wheat bread,oat meal in some form, 
and many other foods known to contain the 
principal elements needed by the human body. 
All this advice, and all these excellent bills 
of fare, however, seem to be lacking in one 
important essential—the possibility of their 
unavailability for the individual stomach. A 
food may be almost perfect in itself and con- 
tain just the elements to give the body health 
and strength, and even be recommended by 
physicians, yet that very food may be the 
worst possible for some stomachs not strong 
enough to assimilate it. A great many peo- 
















COLLARS andcCUFFS. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Co. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass, 
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ple should never eat eggs in any form what- 
ever, the fiber, especially of the whites, be- 
ing too tough for their digestive organs. 
Otber people can eat the yolks of eggs only, 
while others can eat the whole egg. And so 
with other fouds. It is the duty of each per- 
son to decide for himself or herself what food 
does him the most good or hurt. Who can 
tell what unhappiness and illness have been 
caused through people persisting in eating @ 
certain food, because it has been acknowledged 
to be perfect and healthful by physicians, who 
are capable of analyzing food, but not of de- 
termining the digestive capacity of an indi- 
vidual stomach! 





Look so neat an’ sweet in all yer frills an’ 
fancy pleatin’! 

Better shet yer kitchen, though, afore you go 
to meetin’! 

Better hide yer mincemeat an’ stewed fruit 
an’ plums! 

Better hide yer pound cake an’ bresh away 
the crumbs! 

Better hide yer cupboard key when Billy 
Goodin’ comes, 


A-eatin’! an’ a-eatin’! an’ a-eatin’! 


[James Whitcomb Riley. 





The Best Bread Flours in the market are of 
a yellowish-white tinge, rather granulated 
and do not easily pack. They make a strong 
and elastic dough. Though not whole wheat 
flours, they are decidedly the best of the white 
brands. After selecting the flour, the next im- 
portant thing is to have a good, strong, sweet 
and pure yeast. The compressed cakes are 
good and convenient, and will do the work 
much more quickly than ten times the amount 
of homemade or baker’s yeast. When setting 
bread to rise, stand your bread panin another 
of warm water; cover the two so that the 
moisture will pass over the top of the dough 
at an even temperature of seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit.—[Mrs S. T. Rorer in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Washing Dishes.—Some of your girls say 
they ‘‘hate to wash dishes.’’ I sympathize 
with at least a part of them; they have to 
wash the same cracked, nicked, heavy dishes 
three times a day and 365 times a year. There 
is no excuse in these times for it. If you 
can’t have hand-painted china, you can have 
very pretty dishes at a small cost. I can say 
from experience that it is much more pleasant 
to handle a pretty dish. With plenty of good 
towels and dishcloths and all conveniences 
for the work, you will soon hear them use the 
word ‘‘like’’ instead of ‘‘hate.’’—[D. 
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Live Out the Love.—We hear a good deal in 
these days about women on the farm working 
so hard. Well, women everywhere have to 
work, unless their husbands or fathers are 
wealthy. I wish, however, that country 
women on farms, who have a pleasant home, 
children, friendly faces to see at any time 
during the day; who have, in short, some 
natural outlet for their feelings, to keep their 
hearts bright and warm—could realize how 
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fortunate they really are, in spite of hard 
work. The women who work in offices, 
stores, and so on, sometimes seem to have 


the best of it, with their greater leisure to do 
as they please. Perhaps they cav even dabbie 
a little in art, and take up Greek, but their 
life is after all one of repression. Think for 
instance, farmers’ wives, of using your brains 
all day in an oftce or store,in a sort of chilly, 
businesslike atmosphere, with not even an 
animal to hug, and no outlet for your natural 
emotions, until you get home at night! And, 
let me tell you, the average woman every- 
where finds plenty of work and _ responsi- 
bility even atter working hours, whether 
she’s married or single. There’s something 


more to life than having a pretty dress and 
going to the seashore on a vacation. Have 


these, farmers’ wives and daughters, if you 
ean. But if you can’t, be glad of your op- 
portunities to live out some of the love and 
feeling in you, at any or all times during 
the day.—[(City Woman. 





Bear One Another's Burdens.—I say all honor: 
to the wife and daughter who is willing to 
aid in a reasonable way in the house, garden, 
dairy or tield. Now those peopie who so de- 


spise a farm, a cow and all these vulgar 
things, have to live some way. Have they 
fathers or husbands? I hope not the latter, 


for a man would better have a millstone about 
his neck than have such a wife. I see in 
our table chat many express great sympathy 
with wives and mothers and it is in order 
in many instances, but the tables are turned 
in many cases, and [ think it 1s time to call 
a halt and sympathize with the laborer whose 
wife is on dress parade a good part of the 
time. Imust have a little talk with Samantha, 
for her name rhymes with my own, which is 
Diantha, and at her age, which was 63 years 
ago, I was helping a widowed mother to take 
eare of a dairy and farm, could drive up 12 
cows and milk them, convert the milk into 
butter or cheese and have followed that line 
right along, having taken first prizes at fairs 
on my dairy product, and am stillin the har- 
ness,with my table furnished with butter and 
cheese of my own make. In looking back, I 
don’t see how I could have done better thaa 
to help to bear and share the burdens in- 
cident to the maintaining of a home for my- 
self and family. ‘‘Bear ye one anotber’s 
burdens.’’—[|Mrs A. J. Baker. 





Proud to Milk.—Samantha asked if there 
were not other farmers’ daughters who milk- 
ed occasionally. I am a farmer’s daughter, 16 
years old, and proud to say I can milk a cow. 
[I have two sisters who do all the milking 
when at home, but as they are not at home 
this summer, I have had an opportunity to 
become accomplished in that art. My sisters 
and Ido not feel that we are degraded by 
milking acow or two, but we would feel 
very, very mean if we let our father (the 
only man in the family) do the milking in 
addition to his other numerous chores.—| Liz- 
zie from Kansas. 





A Feminine Taxpayer.—The pro and con 
of woman’s place is being ably discussed. 
Shall she work out of doors? Shall she milk? 
Shall she rake hay, plow, ete? I have milk- 
ed, husked corn, hoed and dug potatoes, ete, 
more or less for many years. I have not been 
degraded thereby, but ratber improved. My 
father did not think it was the thing for wom- 
en and girls to work out of doors. I was not 
brought up out of doors. I blush when I 
think how ignorant I was of the commonest 
things pertaining to outdoor labor. Shall 
woman be allowed a vote? In the early his- 
tory of our country our forefathers called 
taxation without representation tyranny. Is 
it any less so now? I see no reason why an 
intelligent woman should not be allowed a 
vote. I pay taxes equal with men, according 
to the valuation of my property. I feel assur- 
ed a vote polled by a woman for any officer, 
great or small, cannot degrade her. I once 
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heard a woman say if she were allowed a 
vote she would not vote unless she could vote 
as her husband did. If I could think he was 
in the right I would vote his ticket; but if I 
could not see his way, if there were but two 
tickets in the field, I would agree with him 
to stay away from tbe polls if he would. If 
he would not do that, 1 would go too, and my 
vote would count against his vote and kill 1t. 
In that way there would be no complications, 
as some of our Tablers think would be the 
result if woman were allowed a vote.—[{J. A. 
E. 


One Vote for Two.—I think there should be 
a congressional Jaw passed allowing all 
widows and all unmarried women to vote. 
Methink I hear some one ask, Why this ex- 
clusion of the married ladies? As aman and 
his wife have mutual interests, or should 
have, one vote should suftice for the two. As 
man is more able to elbow his way to the 
polls, let him have the job.—/Cumtux. 


Asked and Answered.—W. H. B. wants to 
know the uses to which some of our most 
common herbs and weeds are put for the ben- 
efit of the sick. Mrs Clara 8S. Everts, Touga- 
loo, Miss, says she will be happy to furnish 
interested readers with any information con- 
cerning Mississippi. A subscriber wants reli- 
able and tested recipes for making cucumbers 
into pickles from the vines, in large quanti- 
ties, such as grocers sell by the barrel; she 
does not want to put them in glass jars or put 
them down in brine, but to make them by the 
barrel and have them ready for use or sale at 
any time. L. J. N. should send his original 
music for approval to the Phelps music com- 
pany, 488 Main street, Springfield, Mass. L. 
o} Box 502, Portland, Ct, is anxious 
fora copy of the poem The Visit to Sister 
Jane, which was printed in these columns 
two or three years ago. It begins, ‘‘ Well, 
here I am at home again, and thankful to be 
here.’’ R. L. H., Ms for publication should 
be written on but one side of ordinary sized 
note paper, and the author’s name and ad- 
dress should accompany it, with stamps for 
return if unavailable. 
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The Wonderful Recovery of Miss Hattie 
King. 


Stricken to the Bed and Upon the Verge of 
Insanity—She Finds a Remedy When Hope 
Had Almost Fled—The Best Physicians Failed 
to Do Anything for Her. 


From the Ithacan, Ithaca, N Y. 


Miss Hattie King of 94 Humboldt street, 
Ithaca, N Y, who was recently so ill that lit- 
tle hope was entertained of her recovery, has 
entirely regained her health. Her case is 
one of unusual interest. Following is sub- 
stantially the languags of her stepfather, 
Charles M. Burnett, corroborated by that of 
the mother, in speaking to a reporter of the 
Ithacan: 





MISS HATTIE KING. 


‘*Hattie is now seventeen years old. A year 
ago last August she began to complain of diz- 
ziness, Which became gradually worse. She 
suffered excessive nausea and attacks of vom- 
iting. There were days when she could keep 
little or nothing on her stomach. She also 
was troubled with kidney disease. Her blood 
was so thin that the dropor two drawn by 
the prick of a needle was almost as_ colorless 
as water. She had trouble with her heart and 


AND DAUGHTERS 


often fainted from the slightest exertion, as 
upon rising from bed, or from a chair. 

**Another bad symptom was a cough, which 
was sO unlemitting that it was the general 
opinion of our friends that she was consunip- 
tive. She lost flesh rapidly. Sometimes 
would be confined to the bed for two or three 
weeks, then be around again, but only to 
suffer a relapse. 

‘ She was not only a physical wreck, but her 
mind was affected, and at times she had no 
realization of what she was doing. We fear- 
ed, in fact, a complete mental overthrow and 
consequent removal te an asylum, for al- 
though we had two of the best physicians in 
the city, and had tried several proprietary 
medicines, none benefited her. 

‘*We had read considerable about Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and had 
also heard of some cases where they had done 
good and we decided to give them atrial. We 
purchased some at the drug store of White & 
Burdick of this city. 

‘*Hattie began to take the pills in the early 
part of January of this year. Improvement 
was noticeable after the first box had been 
taken. The first hopeful sign that I noticed 
was that she did not complain of headaclie. 
The attacks of dizziness also began to abate in 
frequency, and she ceased to cough. One aft- 
er another, the distressing symptoms left 
her. She took, in all, nine boxes of the pills. 
At the present time she isin perfect health. 
The alteration in her mind and body is almost 
pass belief. 

‘*I cannot say enough in praise of Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills, they saved the life of our 
daughter, We have recommended the pills 
to a number of friends, and if there is any- 
one else who would like the benefit of our 
experience with this remedy, we will gladly 
answer any inquiries.’’ 
STATE OF NEw York, } 
Tompkins County. j 

Charles M. Burnett being duly sworn says 
he is the stepfather of Hattie King, and r- 
sides at No 9% Humboldt street, in the city of 
Ithaca, and that the foregoing is a true re- 
port of his statement. 

CHARLES M. BuRNETT. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me May 
&th, 1897. 


She 


Ss. 


C. R. Wotcotrt, Notary Public. 

In and for Tompkins County, N Y. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain all the elements necessary to give 
new lite and richness to the blood and re- 
store shattered nerves. They aresold in boxes 
(never in loose form, by the dozen or hun- 
dred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $1.50, 
and may be had of all druggists or directly by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Co, Sche- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger 


Guaranteed a 
Perfe ct Digger. 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
| ly reduced price. Don’t delay and miss 
this special price for a perfect Potato 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


You can get a constant stream of water 

delivered to your buildings from a 

stream or spring by means of this engine, 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 

Send your conditions for cat- 









mate. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126] Liberty Street, New York. 





The Monarch Incubator. 


Most practical machine in the market. All large 
New England poultry growers use them, many 
firms using from 15 to 25 of the 600 egg size. 
£000 barrels of dressed 
poultry marketed each 
mm) season, from within a few 
Am miles of our factory. All 
== hatched in Monarch 
ncubators. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


—D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, 
Box 808, York, Pa. 





“ Maple F Duck Yard 
Our “Success Jr. apic rarm DUC ards. 
2500 Mammoth breeding birds. The best early laying 
9 Strain on this continent. All selected, choice stock. Egys 
mprove in season. Our book, Natural and Artificial Duck Culture, 
goes as premium with each order. Send for illustrated 
catalogue to 


We guarantes the best | JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 
HEEBNERS "scret Sra HORSE POWER 


the market. 
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are acknowledged to be the most powerful and 
durable; they are self-oiling, direct or back- 
geared, and have the most perfect governor 
made. We make Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 
Corn Huskers, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, 
Wood Saws, Sweep Powers, Tread Powers, Hay 
Loaders—full line of anything the farmer needs. 


APPLETON MFC. CO. 


4 Fargo Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 





STEAM FROM HAY Straw, corn cobs, rubbish; 
«cheap, compact, warranted 


steam boiler. A. W. COLWELL, 39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 









Catalogue ™ Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cut- 

gor with Orusher. Also Threshers and Oleaners, Feed 
ills, Corn Sheliers, Drag & Circular Saw Machines, etc. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Laasdale, Pa., U.S. A- 
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CIDER PRESSES 


We guarantee to have , oe 
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of any in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT “Fss—rem 


PRESS CO. Ta 
1 6 W. Water St., Syracuse, ° 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
$s Feed Opening 











Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. ,Quincy,lil. 





WANTED Every reader of this paper to send us their 
j name and address for free samples. 
VICTOR REMEDIES CO., Frederick, Md. 


RIPANS TABULES 
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A salesman‘in’a hide and leather house in Denver, Col., 
in an interview,'said: “I have used a great many boxes of 





and I have received much benefit from them. Before I 
used them I was severely troubled with indigestion, 
dyspepsia and headache, and although I tried many 
different kinds of medicines I have not come across any- 
thing which gives the relief that Ripans Tabules do. As 
they say in their advertisement, I found that one gave 
relief. I now use them right along and do not let a.chance 
slip to’speak of their merits.” 
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